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SIX, 


AM ſtraitned for two „ 
logies, which I wiſh I could 
make handſomly : One for troubling 
the Publick, which generally is hard 
enough | to come by,and always hardeſt 
where tis moſt needed: Another 
ſhould, in good Manners, be made, 
for thruſting under the ſhelter of a 
N A2 conſi- 


The Dedication. 1 
conſiderable Man's Patronage. To 
the Publick I have no better Pre. 
tence ready, than the Requeſt 1 
ſome particular Friends; which, 
it is the triteſt, ſo by conſequenaÞ 
the moſt unlikely one to paſs: Bu 
however, fince it is in earneſt the 
true one, and the trueſt Excule i} 
the beſt; I expect, as far as it is! 
wanting, it ſhall ſtand me in md 
ſtead. To you, Sir, I have no ſa- 
fer way of defending my ſelf, chard 
by laying the charge of this trouble 
to the eminence of your own Cha. 
tracter. If Men will make it he 
main buſineſs of their Lives to be. 
come Exemplar in Works of Pic 
and Charity, they muſt thank them 
ſelves if they draw after them parti 
cular notice and eſteem. Waving 
therefore farther Ceremony, I ſhallf 
proceed to render you ſome accoun 


of this ſmall Preſent I have took ch 
boldneſs to make you. 
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| The Dedication. + i 
Tol The main Argument of the fol- 
pre owing Diſcourſe was deliver d Oc- 
: ol} ©:fionally from the Pulpit, as may be 
a ſeen by the ſtiffneſs of che Me- 
ence thod: but when no denial would 
Bu ſerve, but it muſt go from thence 
the o the Prefs, I refolv'd to throw it 
e | 10 out of the ſet form of Sermons, in- 
t into one ſingle Eſſay; and n i 
ome is of it ſelf a low, and flat, and 
fa. garrid Controverfie, I took he free- 
that dom, when I went over it the ſe- 
uble cond time, to give the Lines a live- 
Tha, lier turn and fpirir, and let more air 
the in upon the Reader to refreſn him, 
E. in the confinement of ſo cloſe and 
dull a Subject But whether by this 
xem{ Alteration, I may not expect une- 
arti qual ſucceſs, there may perhaps be 
vingy more juſt Reaſon to ſuſpect, than 1 
ſhall am aware of. 
oun I am alſo duly ſenſible of the dif- 
tha ference between ſpeaking to the Far, 
and the Eye: The Ear, as Critical, 
and Humerſome, and Cenſorious as 
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He who has the knack of tuning up 
his Voice to. the right pitch and 


ſineſs. With ignorant and low Ca- 7 


the Law, in Clouds and Thunder: 
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it is, may eaſily be impos'd upon; 4 
key of his Audience, does the bu- 
pacities it ſufficeth if a Man be loud 


and vehement, and importune, they | 


love to have the Goſpel deliver'd like 


fo that if he cry aloud, and ſpare not, þ 
if he lift up his voice like a Irum- 
pet; if he ſmmite with his bands, and 


| ſtamp with hz; feet, and cry . he 


never fails of paſſing for an able f 
Preacher. Coo] Reaſonings, and calm 
Sence, like the ſubtile Matter of Car- 
tes, paſſeth thro them as nothing; 
it ſhall not ſtir them. With ſuper- 7 
ficial conceited Hearers, ſtrong Lines, 
pompous Periods, and Sentences | 
ſtalking high upon the ſtreſs of two 
tall words, as upon Stilts, ſhall carry 
a Man up to an cminence, even 
with Perions of ſome improvement; 
a good Preſence and Pronunciation, 
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on i all go a orcat way to make them 
„ elieve they are all the while enter- 
n 


gin'd with ſound fence and Divi- 
1 ty. But when all the Charms and 
Arts of a juſt and Muſical Elocution 
pme together upon the Minds of an 
Audience, it is with a Sovereign un- 
e Enchantment; J tho' the 
reaſoning ſhould happen, in any re- 
ect, to be unconcluſive, yet no- 
thing but the warineſs of a very 
Watchful and diſcerning Judgment, 
Gould be at leiſure to diſcover the 
i Wacy, according to that reflection 


bu- 
Ca- 
»ud 3 
hey | 
like 

er; 
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Han of underſtanding knoweth when 

hs 

But now, a Diſcourſe that has 

Fen never fo plauſibly preſented to 
e Ear, is ſtrip'd naked of all ſuch 

ry ry { Tternal Ornaments, when it comes 

en appear before the Eye, which can 


at; more be amus'd by the winning 


1 1 Yodulation of ſounds, than the Ear 


A 4 can 


the Son of Hrach; An Eloquent Eccluſ. 


1 Wan is known far and near; but 2 
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poing over again, and ſtaring — 


The 3 


can by the delectable intermixture on 
Colours: Beſides, the Eye is an a- 
cute, and curious, and prying Sence ; / 
it is not like hes Ear, to be put ofin : 
with one tranſient glance of the Mat- 
ter; but looks clolely, ſcans Criti- 
cally, pores thoughtfully, dwells ca- A 
priciouſly upon every line; and by 


pe. 
IF 1 J 


upon the faults, is very apt both to 
multiply and maguiſie them. Whichpll 
minds me of what paſs'd between 
Lyſias, and a certain Criminal who 
retain'd him: The Orator gives th 
his Client the Speech he had rakentd 
pains to compoſe in his defence, that 
he might peruſe it before hand, for 
his own ſatisfaction : having read it 
ſeveral times over, he brings it back iſ 
to Li ſias, very much dejected; tel-W 
ling him plainly, that upon the firſt W 
reading indeed it feemd an admi-8 
rable Oration, but, after he had read 
it narrowly three or four times over, 
he could ſee nothing in it but what 
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e ofg Js ordinary, dull, inſt pid uf ; to 
ma- hom the Orator ſmiling, reply'd, 

ce; 7 at © Is not once ſufficient to ſpeak 
offi before the Judges? and yet ſo 
Aac-Qþmplcar a Maſter of the Graces and 
riti-AMts of Eloquence, was as likely as 
ca. Man in his time, next to De- 
bye benen himſelf, to have Compos d 
ardif Pat ſhould endure frequent peruſal. 

to Whether that ſevere Princi- 
nch > have maintain'd in the enſuing 
een gs a v, will look as well like Truth, 
cho f it once ſounded; and the Impar- 
west Reader and Hearer be perſwaded 
kent be of the ſame Mind, muſt be 
hat @err'd to a farther Tryal. As ſe- 
for ihre as the Principle may ſeem, 
it hen J am left free to my own ee 
ack i gence, I find I have no ſcruple a- 


tel- be ut it; the only thing which makes 


irſt We ſuſpect, if my own thoughts are 
mi- We to me, is, the great and num- 
ead leſs Authority that has appear'd 
ver, W the other ſide: So that when [ 
hat ce a view of the Forces muſter'd 
was Fe up 
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Men- 
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fault the main Tenent I have engag' 


therefore be too confident, tho' if 
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2 oP by Albericus Gentilis ;, the 0 m 


and new Academicks, the Stoick® 
Lawyers, Phyſicians, Rherorician 
Logicians, Poets, Policitians, HW 
ſtorians, Civilians, Divines, and 
even the Holy Scriptures, in the of 
der of Battle, as if they would al 


to defend; and at the head of alli 
that Author coming on with a hard 
indignation, to revenge the abuſe 
that have been put upon harmle\® 
Lying, I cannot diſguiſe the appreY 
henſions Jam under, how the 1JuY 
will be decided: tho what I hav 
to produce in the Seventh Section o 
the Sccond Chapter, may at cal 
ſuffice to make Authority ſtand new 
ter. But, in good carneſt, I hav 
found the Controverſy difficult : ; ancy 
that difficulty when come to, pinchcY 
at a very nice Point. I will nol 


think I am right ſtill; if 1 am not, i 
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olli ſure an Error on my fide is likely 

ickM ho the leaſt damage. 

ian Peing therefore once come to a 
HN ſolution of venturing out this At- 

pt upon the Caſe, it could admit 


anf 
o long debate with me to whom 


e off 


| aff 120 beſt Dedicate it; for tho 
ag reſide at a diſtance from us, yet 
F alla Man who lives in Briſtol, can caſt 
rg hut long for the Principal Name 
by 0 WW Family that has continu'd Emi- 


Ir there, but that of Colfton muſt 
will come into his Mind firſt. 
des, I have not only had ſpecial 
Ales ke” your Courteſy and Friend: 
p but have the honour to become 
ſome meaſure related to you, and 
1 Erefore was not heedleſly deter- 
hd to this Addreſs. I own 
3 waved the Ceremony of deſiring 
abr Permiſſion for it ; that, I was 


mie 
pre 
1(TucY 
hav 
on of 
leaſch 
neu? 
hav 
ang 
ache 
1 not 
no | 
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id, would be in effect to ack your 
res refuſal. I am ſenſible oo 
ſe you affect to be popularly di- 
e z all the * you can do 
Prien 
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your left hand ſhall not how wik 


good Works, and glorifte your Fail 
which is in Heaven. I begin. no 


* to ug raiſed upon the Subject befof 


The Dedication. 1 
privately, you are even ſuperſtiri 
to contrive in ſuch a manner, 1 


your right hand has done: your P, 
4 are held utterly . 
with the deeds of your Piety; i 
World and your {elf are both ke ; 
in ignorance, as far as the conceW 
ment of your good Works is prac 
cable. Indeed ſome Inſtances of Ch 
rity are tov big, and too public 
to be ſcreen'd from obſervation 
there is no rearing a great and mull 
ficent Hoſpital of your own, v4 
being liberal upon the Charizlf 
Foundations of others, but it mul 
and will look Exemplary. Here 
therefore you are conſtrain'd to i 
Practice of that Illuſtrious Precept 
Chriſt, to Let your Light ſo fol 
before Men, that they may ſee yal 


, and I could willingly give if 


reif 


1 The Dedication. 
ſtirigh ns to my Imagination, but I 
, th w >w I have already begun to be 
4 1 bleſome; and ſince my aim 
ur Pf puld be to gratifie your Inclinations, 
aint not my own, I will ſtop abruptly 
; Fc; intreating you to excule the 
h keſi Perty I have taken, and to believe 
once 1 am, With all the Sincerity the 


pra lowing Argument requires 
d Ci * a 


Sir, 
Your Moſt Obliged 


— 
= 


Humble Serwant, 
CHARLES BRENT, 
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The Introduction. 


KNOW of no Vice in the whole Liſt 
of Immorality that is leſs excus'd or 
ſpar'd throughout the Sacred Pages, 
than this of Lying; we read it gene- 

ry nimbred with the moſt enormous 

W: Wckednefies, Cenſur'd with the ſevereſt Re- 

 WEtions, and Sentenc'd with the extreameſt 

i Igeance. And yet, as if the Holy Spirit had 

A In all along too tender and remiſs i in be- 
8 ing Diſcouragements upon it, *tis ob- 

Fable that juſt before the Heavenly Book 

gloſed, the Divine Indignation breaks out 

a 15 upon the Lyar, and is mindful in re- 

75 ted Paſſages to pour out the full Vials of 
= _ of God againſt him, and * 

UM B im 


38 1 
J R 


. 
to EX 7 


F 2 
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wn him his Society, Place and Portion in ll F 
, 
| 


Kev. 22. Coming World. Without are Dogs, and S 
1 8 cerers, and Whoremongers, and Murtherer 
and Idolaters, and whoſoever loveth and mi 
keth a Lye. They are without, that is, che £ 
are kept out; no ſuch Men are ſuffer dt 
eater into the Holy City before ſpoken of q 


Rev. 21. for into the Heavenly Jeruſalem ſbal in . 
: wiſe enter any thing that defileth, or th. 
worketh Abomination, or that maketh a Ly 


Q 4 But for ſuch there is another Place provided 
Rev. 21.8, the Fearful and Unbelieving, and the Abom f 
| nable, and Murtherers, and N hore monger . 
and Sorcerers, and Idolaters, and all Lyan 
ſhall have their Part in the Lale wic) burnel . 
i with Fire and Brimſtone, which is the ſecon ! 
q Death, 2 
By theſe Texts it appears that the Di 
(for he's particularly named in all thre} 
1 Places, in every one of which ſome of tholÞ 
. mentioned in the other two are omitted) py 
ia a true Judgment as bad as the worſt ( 
Men, and the moſt Profligate Wretch upo““ 
_ ; for otherwiſe, certainly he woul 
not by the Judgment of God himſelf b 
Iink'd with ſuch Company, and Sentence f 
to the ſame Condemnation. . | 
And yet, how ſurpriz'd and ſtomach! 
will a Lyar be at this Obſervation ? He ha 
tis true, a Failing, but tis ſuch a little, tri 
wink, fooliſh one, that tis next to nething; ang 
it is ſuch a common Practice too, that Mei 


DL 
I 
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n th ̃ ö Sy” a 
ldom take much notice of it, either in 


crc emſelves, or others. Even the Holy Scrip- 
1 n re ſays, al Men are Lyars; and we find it pal. 62.9. 


ue by our own daily Experience and Ob- 716. 11. 
rvation, that the very beſt Men will now em. 24. 
d then ſtretch a little; and ſhould any I 
an, upon ſome Occaſions that may be 

ter'd, ſeem to ſcruple a harmleſs and inof- 

nſive Lye, few would take him to be the 

More Conſcientious for that, they'd rather 

1bom pink that he affected to appear Nice in little 

ngen Wings, only that he might be the leſs mi- 

Lyan Wultcd in greater, according to that Obſer- | 


ation we meet with in Livy; Frans Fidem Dec. 3.1.8, 


The right uſe and worth of a Lye, to be 
Wittly, and even ſuperſtitiouſly true in in- 
Ugnificant Matters, that their Word may be 
e more ſecurely depended upon when they 
can Lye to good advantage. In ſhort, fo 
mmon a Practice is Lying among all forts 
8 People, when they can ſerve a turn by 
that whoever takes upon him to Cenſure 
38d Reprobate Men only for Lying, muſt 
ect to make many Enemies; the effects 
Wn whoſe Hatred to himſelf he will have 


- . re Cauſe td fear, than he will have ground 
5 a hope that by all he can ſay, he ſhall be 


at Nee to Work any conſiderable Reformation 
ſeldou the World. | | 
Wi B 2 However, 


4 195% 7 * 
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However, I ventur'd once, upon a Par: 
ticular Occaſion, to declare my own Opi 


nion very freely in this Matter, and to ſpeal 


out two or three bold Things (Tr —_ in. 
deed I then thought them, i {o I do till 
about Lying, and what I ſaid was ſpoke: 
loud enough to be heard by a great many 
and the Event was ſuch as might be en 
pected : Some awoke ſuddainly, as at at; 
unuſual noiſe, and were ſtartled ; Hon 
What ? Lying allowable upon no pretence what 


ſoever? Who dares ſay ſo? Pray, let's hat 


that again. But others there were, who ha 
better attended to all that had been fail! 
that went out fully ſatisfied with the Re 
ſons I had given for my Opinion. Th 
truth is, theſe laſt were Perſons not only 
Senſe, but of Probity, who had been us“ 
to practice all that had been ſpoken ; 2 
their ſtrict regard for Truth made them, 

fear, rather Partial in favour of what b. 
been ſaid; for, for the Doctrine's ſake, hi: 


they heartily approv'd, they were pleas'd 5 


expreſs ſo great a liking of the way at 
manner wherein it had been Treated 0 
that I could find no means to pacifie then 
but what I had ſpoken muſt be made yi 

more Publick, and lie open to be red. 

In pure Compliance therefore with (wh; 
they'll allow me to call) their Importunity, 


now offer to the Reader (whom I hope 
ſhall find as Candid, and as well diſpoſed 3 
recei X 


The Lutroduction. 


reive Reaſon as thoſe my Friends were) 


a Pat. > ſubſtance of what was then ſpoken, 


n 0% Fin to the ſame Method which I there 

{peat ark'd out. Accordiogly, 

ths in 

Jo ſtil II. T ſhall enquire, Mherein the true Nature 

ſpoke þ 4 F Guilt of Lying Conſiſts. 

many, 

be ex. 4 II. 1 ſhall enquire, Whether it may be 
at aL awful in any Caſe, or upon any pretence 
How ſoever, to tell a Lye? © 

re what © 

fs bee III. 7 ſhall Conſider 4 of the many Cau- 

rho ha , and Inducements whence Men come to be 

en W. generally and notoriouſly given to this Sin. 

e Re. 

II IV. I ſhall offer for what good Reaſons we 

0 geht ſeriouſly to put away aud deteſt this baſe 

en Us | a4 diſi ingenuous habit of Lying. 

n; a 

them, v. And Laſtly, I (hall ſay 4 = things by 

hat il y of Concluſion. 

wh 


eas'd 3 
vay al 1 
ted 02 1 

e then 
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Wherein the true Nature and Guilt 0 
8 N * 


8 N EX 1. 
What a Lye s. 


I. "FO take a true Account of the 
Nature and Guilt of Lying, we 
had need be wary and intent upon our Bult 
neſs: A Lye is ſuch a whiffling, multiform} 
incoherent thing to lay hands on, that un? 
leſs we look ſteadily upon it, twill ſhift 
and deceive us monſtrouſly; we may fanſie 
we have got it faſt, when, upon opening 
our hold, we ſhall find it no ſuch thing; 
and we may let that go for innocent and 
harmleſs Speech, which upon ſtricter exa- 
mination, might have been found an errant 
Lye. Jo prevent being miſtaken, let us be. 
gin with the ſimpleſt Notion of it, that fir 
preſents to our minds; and from that, ob- 
ſerve what Circumſtances gather about it by 
way of Complication; and, having once 
fix d our eye upon the true Nature of it, let 
us carry on that ſimple Idea in our view, as 
we go, that we may not, ever now and 
 - 


1 What a Lye is. 
:hep, be to ſeek what the thing is we are 
peaking of: For want of doing this, I 
naw ſome great Men upon this Subject, 
p, in a Page or two, have been very apt 
atorget themſelves. 
Now a Lye, at firſt ſight, ſeems to ſtand 
realy oppoſite to Truth; for the firſt 
iog he who tells a Lye is Charg'd with, 
is the telling of a Falſehood: And if it were 
mour Natures to be always ſure of under- 
tapding what is true, and what falſe, there 
of th&alld be no great difficulty in this part of 
g, well Subject; for then, to tell a Lye, would, 
BgBuſiHhout more ado, be the ſame thing as to 
Jan Untruth. Therefore when it is ſaid, 
i cannot Lye, it reaches to his abſolute 
1 ſhiſckehrity that he cannot be miſtaken; for 
geeaule he cannot, every Uatruth in ſuch a 
ect Being would be a Lye without need 
diſtinction; he who cannot poſſibly be 
nt andMWiaken, or impos d upon himſelf, cannot 
r exa. Ne out a falſehood, but it muſt be know- 
errantMly, and wilfully, 
us be. But here the Caſe is different, with re- 
at rg to us; to be liable to Error is a Hu- 
t, ob- Me Frailty, while our Intellectual Facul- 
it by are fo ſcanty and imperfe&, our Senſes 
once nſure, and our means of Underſtanding 
it, lets ecarious, we cannot be ſecure of our 
an Knowledge, nor promiſe for the recti- 
and of our Judgments. Hence it comes to 
then, M, that we often _ out very confidently 
” 9 q | 4 | 1 


in an Untruth, when it is againſt our wi 


guilty. 


ſelſ is falſe, which is only a natural def 
to tell a Lye is to ſpeak what we rhink to 
falſe, and this being done know ingly | 


What a Lye is. 


which there bee, both in reaſon and merd 
ought by ſome diſtinction or other to be he 
excus'd. — 

Upon this account, Truth, as it relates 
us, who cannot make ſure of it, is commo 
ly diftinguiſh'd into Natural, and Mor- 
Natural Truth is, when there is a right u 
derſtanding between our appreheniions 
chings, and the things themſelves ; when 
conceive and take the Nature of them 
they arc, without being deceiv'd, or mii 
ſorm'd; but Moral Truth is a different thin 
this conſilts in an agreement between v 
We lay, and what we think; in the fornl 
our Judgments are mainly concern d, but 
the latter our Wills; to have a wrong By 
ſtandiagof things is injudicious, but i it is 
wilful!; and therefore this is not the thi! 
we are ſo much to blame for; but to ſp: 
otherwiſe than we think is a voluntary ja 
hood, which we may help if we will, al 
therefore for this we are juſtly blameable al 

And here you ſee clearly, how 11 
comes to be ſomewhat different ſrom ſn 


ing what is untrue: To ſpeak a bare 1 
truth is, hen we ignorantly ſay what 1d 


willully, 1s a defect 1 in our Morals : Andi 
1 difinel 


3» 
* 
8 
* 
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ur wil ion muſt be taken notice of ; for it 
d merq s ſo wide a difference, that tis very 
) be bc le, [ may tell a Lye, and yet ſp ak 
; or I may ſay what is very true in it 
relates and yet tell a Lye at the ſame time: 
-ommegMoſtance, ſhould I, out of ſome deſign, 
| 2/108 out a Perſon is Jead; who, ſor any 
ight uf ing I know, may be ill living; this 


lions Mid be a Lye, becauſe I ſay one thing, and 
hen f o another; and yet it may fall out to be 
them ¶ that the Perſon i is dead, and I not made 
or mil i Kinted with it. On the other hand, 


at hin Id J in the ſame Caſe, ſay ſuch a Perſon 
en Wir living, it being according to the beſt 
e forrfl Dy knowledge true, this would for that 
d, bun be no Lye, and yet you ſee what I 
age bc true, may prove utterly falſe tor all 


he ta re then begins the juſt Nature and No- 
to ſp:eWot a Lye; the poſition of it is directly 


ary ſalgßhlite to Moral Truth; and ſo, as T —4 

vill, moral ſence, conſiſts i in an agreement be⸗ 
able 08 Ya what we ſay, and what we think ; ſo 
| Ct Haſequence, the ſimpleſt definition we 
v 15 give of a Lye, is to call it, a diſagree- 
m pa | between what we ſay, and what we think ; 

bare ye is conceiv'd as {ſoon as ever we me- 
hat ii to be falſe, but tis not actually a Lye 
| 1 M t be utter d. It may be truly ſaid of a 
ink to Behold he travailleth with Iniquity, and 
181y once ved miſchief, and brought forth falſe- 
Andi it is our ſpeech that delivers the Mon- 
inen When 


What a Lye is. 


When it comes to this, we muſt remem- | 


ber, that Speech is a relative ſort of art, or 
gift, the way of ſenſibly conveying one iſ 
mind to another; to talk by ones ſelf is ab- 
{urd, and delirious; and what we ſay amiſs 
in that manner, is hardly to be conſider'd 
among the Vices of Diſcourſe; ſo that tho' 
Men may, in a diſtracted mood, pronounce i 
falſehoods to themſelves, as they may Curſes, | 
or Oaths, and if they do they are guilty, be- 
cauſe it muſt proceed from a perverſe habit i 
and diſpoſition ; yet in the nature of the]; 
thing it is ſuppos d, that he who ſpeaks, in- 
tends to be heard; and conſequently, that in 


a formal Lye ſome one or other is deſign'd to 
be impos d upon. 


And becauſe the main art and end of 


Speech, is to beget a right underſtanding be- 


tween the minds of Men, and help them to 
impart and interchange their Thoughts to 
one another; therefore the whole uſefulnels| 
and benefit of it depends upon a mutual Faith] 
plighted between Man and Man, that he 


who ſpeaks ſhall utter Truth, and that he 


who hears, {hall give credit and regard tog 
what is ſaid : and from hence there ariſes in 


all Lying a fort of Injuſtice, a plain breach 
of Truſt. „„ 

Farther, tho' Lying does properly and 
ſtrictly regard our Speech, yet it does not 
ſtop here; for we may impart our minds by 


c 
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ſigus, and geſtures, and intimations, as wel] 


What 4 Lye is. 


words ; and therefore, taking the Vice in 
Je largeſt ſence, including Simulation and 
Iypocriſie, we may call it a Lye, when we 
Wrpoſely write, or expreſs, or intimate one 
ing, and in our hearts believe the contrary. 
But then here a diſtinction mult be plac'd, 
Etween ſuch voices and motions as have, 
d {ſuch as hae not their known and ſtated 


ce Wpnifications : For as Men have agreed, by 
'S, 


Inſtant uſe, and a ſort of implicit compact, 

* What ſuch and ſuch expreſſions and geſtures 
it Mall bave in them ſuch diſtin& and certain 
he eanings, that ſo it may be known and un- 
"Br food what we ought to import when we 
la them; fo there are others again that are 
te and arbitrary, and not being Inſtituted 
any particular ſignifications, are variable 
ol our own pleaſure. Now, that mutual 
bc- With which ſtands plighted between Man 
tod Man in the uſe of outward expreſſions, 
only ſtaked down upon the former ſort, as 
nels as our words and actions are agreed and 


aithowa to be ſignificant, and ſo become pro- 
t he Inſtruments for the communication of 
t he & Thoughts to one another, ſo far there is 
d toff-onfidence depending between Man and 
- 4 in to be ſincere in their overtures; and in 


eiving by ſuch kind of words and ſigns it 
that the Sin of Lying is chiefly concern'd ; 
eption being, properly ſpeaking, a miſ- 
flying or falſifying of expreſſions, which 
become known and avowed means ior 
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their Bread prodigally into the Enemi 


and could not charge the Beſieged with d 


What a Lye 5. 


the conveyance of our minds. As for. ſuc 

Voices and Motions as are not ordain'd t 
any certain ſignification, but are often v. 
ried, and are many times without any pat 
ticular meaning at all: as we do not pligh 
any Security or Faith, as to our intent i 
uſing them, ſo we are not preſently to 
charg'd with Lying, if others, by unwa 
rantably undertaking to gueſs at our Mind 
by them, do find they have been deceiy 
If Men will over-rate their own Sagacity 
far, as to pretend to penetrate into our mind 
by picking out meanings in our arbitrar 
ſounds and geſtures, they may thank then 
ſelves if they are miſled, the deception is 
their own ſeeking. Thus, for inſtano 
when the Beſieged in the Capitol tols'd doy 


Camp; this was an Arbitrary A of n 
known and certain meaning given to it, e 
ther by uſe, or compact. If therefore ti 
Gauls would needs underſtand by it, that ti 
Romans had yet Proviſion enough, andto ſpar 
they were the Authors of their own Erro 


fering them a Lye: But when the Tribe 
call'd out in intelligible words to Brenn 
and Sounded for a Parly ; the Expreſſion at 
Sign given, being ſuch as conſtant uſe a 
conſent had made ſignificant to that parti 
lar meaning, there was no falſifying of ſu 
an overture, without being guilty of a p 
fidious Lye. | Oo 


+ 
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Once more, becauſe a Man ſeldom tells a 
ye, but with an intent to make another be- 
jeve it; and it is the expectation of impo- 
ing and paſſing the falſehood upon him, 
hat puts the Lyar upon trying what may be 
aid; therefore to give a full account of a 
ound and compleat Lye in the largeſt ex- 
ent, We may ſay it conſiſts in our fpeaking, 
r fentfying, or even intimating to another, 
any known intelligible words or ſigns, 
phat we our ſelves do not think to be true, 
pith an intention to miſperſuade : And 
erein you have the whole Stature and 
Proportion of a Lye, drawn out to its full 
ength ; the Evil is conceiv'd in the firſt 
magination of uttering a Falſhood ; there 
oft other Sins begin their guilt, when once 
e have intelligibly expreſs'd it, then the 
onſter is brought forth, and it is without 


7 


t,t | 
2 rther conſideration an actual Lye; the 
i Proper, eſſential, intrinfick Evil whereof, 


onſiſts in the diſagreement hetween our expreſ- 


Perſuading and deceiving is a loading Cir- 
umſtance, thrown in to fill out rhe guilt of 
with aggravation, and make the Lye look 
iniſhd, according as the:Schoolmen ſay, 
upiditas fallendi pertinet ad per fectione m 
nendacij, non autem ad ſpeciem ej us. 
Well, but if the proper eſſential intrinſick 
vil of a Lye, conſiſts in the diſagreement of 
ur Expreſſions from our Thoughts, this 
May 


"yy 


ons and our minds; the intention of miſ- 


Adu. 24.28, 
qu. 110. 
ad tert. 
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many innocent modes of Speech for Lying 


ſort. And, N 


he thinks them, and he has no deſign the 


wiſe than they are; ſo that tho? there bt 
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Fables, Parables, &c. not Lyes. 


may ſeem to have a tendency to bring | 


and alſo to excuſe others, that are juſtly u 
be condemn'd, from the guilt of it. I Ar 
{wer, no; and for ſatisfaction, let us tr 
ſome Experiments upon the ſtate of the Cal 
given; and upon Tryal I believe it will a 
pear, that all innocent expreſſions are ther; 
by juſtified, and all guilty ones Condemn'd. 


I. 


Of ſome Expreſſions that may ſeem to be Lys, 


bat are not. 


J. LL innocent and allowable Ex 
preſſions are hereby juſtified 
howſoever they may ſeem at firſt glance t 
partake of Lying: I will mention and re 
ſolve ſome of the moſt Remarkable of th! 


1. It may be ſaid of all Fables, Romances 
Parables, and Poetical Fictions, that th 
Author who invents them, does not believ 
them true: Right! neither does he delive 
them for true; he both knows them to b 
Inventions, and he publiſhes them for In 
ventions; ſo that he delivers them for what 


ſhould be taken for any more, or any other 


much inventing, there is no Lying in al 
this 


Figurative Expreſſions not Lyes. 
his; the Author's intention is all the while 
iſt, and pure; inſtead of aiming to deceive, 
is main purPoſle is to benefit, both to pleaſe 
nd inſtruct at the ſame time. Thus while 
he hearer is held intent with the fine Fiction, 
he Moral couch'd underneath, fteals in 
long with it unawares, and comes upon his 
ind with a fort of ſurprize, that ſtrikes a 
velier image and impreſſion : Truth invel- 
pp'd in a Fable, is like the brightneſs of the 
un under an Eclipſe ; the ſtrangeneſs of the 
ing draws after it particular obſervation, 
nd then of a ſuddain, when the obſcurity is 
ken of, both the Truth and the Light 
reak out upon us, with ſo much the ſtron- 
er force and vehemence. 
2. It may be ſaid in many Figurative Ex- 
reſſions, that if our words were to be taken 
iterally, and ſtrip'd of the Figure, we ſpeak 
herwiſe than we think; as in Ironies, Hy- 
rboles, Metaphors, and the like. It may 
: ſo ; but to ſtrip a Figurative Expreſſion of 
gure, and purpoſely to catch it in a Lye, 
hard uſage ; the mean while, as long as it 
a Figure, it may be allow'd to ſtand upon 
defence ; and the vindication of it is very 
lie, and obvious; for the ſame arbitrary 
uſtom which has ſetled certain meanings 
don words, has done the ſame upon ſuch 
nd of Figures ; ſo thar it is not more agreed 
d underſtood, that a plain affertion ſhall 
taken juſt as the words he, than it 5 
ä that 
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Figurative Expreſſzons not Lyes. 
that ſuch Tropes ſhall be taken with that al 
lowance, which their ſpecial turn and em 
phaſis is wont to demand, Farther, that ſuc! 
Figures are as ht and neceſſary in their pro 
per places, to expreſs our true meaning, a: 
plain words at other times are without rhem 
is from hence very clear, 1n that they re 
ſulted originally from Nature, not from Ayr: 
Men took to them firſt 2s their Spirits gar 
them utterance, and they were ſpoken with 
ſucceſs, before ever they were defin'd an 
taught; they were in the Orations of D. 
moſthenes, before they were in the Rhetoric 
of Ariſtotle ; and if at any time they com 
forced away by Art, and do not ſpring fron 
Nature, they are falſe and hing Oratory 
And farther yet, as Men took naturally ti 
uſe them, for the more effectual ſignificatio 
of their Minds, fo it is altogether as aaturq 
to apprehend them rightly, when they ar 
fitly us'd and apply'd; and they are ſo fa 
from being a lying abuſe of Speech, tha 
plain Speaking would not anſwer all th 
ends of it without them. We have ofte! 
occaſion to make known our Minds with re 
ſentment, with vehemence, and ſurprize 
and to ſtrike vigorouſly upon the ſeveral Pa 
ſions of Men; and then, we muſt not onl 
open our mouths, but there muſt be ſome 
thing ſingularly ſignificant, and emphatica 
in the very mode of our Speech ; that is, w 
mult and ſhall of courſe be Figurative; anc 

| withou 
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a without being ſo, we can hardly make the 
en full ſenſe and moving of our minds fo truly 
uchW underſtood : And that no ſuch thing as Ly- 
pr ing is intended in the uſe of ſuch Figures, 
will appear at laſt by this, that Lying is ge- 


lem 
7 reſattending 3 but in theſe Caſes, if when we 
Art peak figuratively, Men will reſolve to take 
oa "5 literally, it is we who are diſappointed 
Witland deceiv'd, not they: So then, if our 
and words, taken with regard to the ſpecial turn 
' Dſend emphaſis we give them, do, according 
oricfto the known cuitom and uſe of Speech, ſig- 
-omMWoihe juſt as we mean, and we have no in- 
fronMeot to be otherwiſe apprehended, but rather 
toryto have the full ſence of our Minds more ef- 
ly ti 
atio! 


legant, and far enough from Lying; and if 
en will, after all, be ſuch Fools, or ſuch 


turi 
y aKnaves, as to tage occaſion to miſapprehend 
o fahwhere none is given, the falſehood is their 
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ithou 


dwn, not ours; Qui capit ille facit. To 
ome to inſtances. | 

iff, In an Irony: tis true, the bare words 
f chat Figure are juſt the coatrary to a Man's 


narvelouſiy honeſt ! when, at the ſame time, 
think you a very Knave. But what then? 
he Man to whom I ſpeak will be very apt, 
y my way of pronouncing, to pick out of 
joſe words the true {ence of my Mind; for 
s in the Greek Tongue, a different Accent 

put 


nerally deſign'd to impoſe upon the Perſon. 


ectually underſtood, all this is juſt, and 


rue meaning; as if I ſhould ſay, yes, you are 
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preſſions; The different manner of ſpeaking, 


ry offerd that prepares for ſuch a Figure, 
ſome provocation given to be Sarcaſtical; 

in that notable reply of Galba, which, cho 
it look'd like out- lying another, was in ef— 


Fieurative Expreſſions not Lyes. 
put upon the ſame word, ſhall give it a quite 
different ſignification, ſo ic is with our Ex 


and the particular tone of the Voice, ſhall al- 
ter the meaning of them to a perfect contra- 
riety, as in the Example given; in which 
way of expreſſing my ſelf, J am ſo far from 
differing from what 1 think, that I do there- 
by more effectually give ſuch a Man to under- 
ſtand my true thoughts of him, than if 1 
ſhould have queſlion'd his honeſty in ſo ma- 
ny direct words: An Irony ſtrikes a Man's 
Mind with a back blow, which, while it! 
ſeems to remove the weapon quite fromw ard, 
brings the ſtroak ſuddainly about, with the 
ſurer and ſeverer execution; accordingly, 
there is uſually ſomething more than ordina- 


fect but reprehending a Lye, by a monſtrous 
out- ſtretching Irony: One tells him at Table, N. 
that he had bought Lampreys in Sicily above Ihe 
hve foot long; pho, ſaid he, that's a Jeſt, ie 
they take them in that Country fo large and to 
long, that they are commonly made uſe of 
for Cables. Tho' I confeſs freely, I do not 
like Ironi ging at that extravagant rate; tis 
making very bold with Truth, and corre- 
ſponding with a Lye too familiarly. 


But 


Figurative Expreſſions not Lyes. 


But otherwiſe, where a juſt occaſion is 
given to be ſevere, and the expreſſion is na- 
ZW iwral and pure, this way of reprehending 
i- WW with an lrozy has great force and pungency 
a- © with it, and is ſo far from being unjuſtifiable, 
ch that we find it ſanctified by the unerring word 
m of God: an unhappy inſtance whereof was 
that, whereby the Almighty upbraided our 
-1- diſobedient Sires, when diſmiſſing them at 
I the gate of Paradiſe: the Serpent had done 
la- their buſineſs, by inveigling them with this 
plauſible Lye; God doth know that in the day 
Hou eat thereof, then your eyes ſhall be opened, 
and ye ſhall be as Gods, knowing good and evil. 
Upon this, at parting, God takes occaſion to 
rally them upon the folly of that imagina- 
tion, aſter this manner; Behold the Man 13 
ure, Mhecome like one of us, to know good and evil! 
ö 45 Win which words he was the fartheſt in the 
tho world from ſpeaking plainty as he thought, 
and yet as far from Lying too; for, by the 
anner and turn of the expreſſion, *tis very 
evident, he intended both to ſpeak, and to 
Dove Bbe underſtood in a quite contrary ſence z his 
Jeſt, Weſign was to awaken their hearts to a due 
and FFoncernment at their miſtake; and, to do 
his, a direct and dry aſſertion would not 
ave been ſo effectual: how lifeleſs, and flat, 
ad unaffecting would it have ſounded, to 
ave told them plainly ? ſee nom, you are not 

Gods knowing good and evil] they knew 
his full well already; but, by that Ironical 
G3 Invective, 
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ſent the Wretches out, pondring upon the 


this Figure is to raiſe admiration, and then 


Figurative Expreſſi ons not Lyes. 


Invective, God lodged the reflection of it | { 
upon their Minds the more ſeverely ; and ; 


curled Cheat and Lye the Serpent put . 
upon them; and left it for a warning to 
them, how th: y ever truſted again the Falſe 
inſinuations of the Devil. ; 
zal, Something like this may be ſaid of, 
all Hyperboles, whether we {peak _ 
more, or leſs than we think. The deſign of 


WA 
is. 


{ſomewhat extraordinary muſt be {aid ; and, 
when there is a proper occaſion for it, and. 
the Hyperbole is deliver'd with a ſincere dc 1 
ſign, a Man will naturally word himſelf inf 

fuch a manner, as it ſhall appear he does noi 
look to be taken ſtrictly, nor purpoſe to per 
ſuade, either to more, or leſs, than what v, 
true; there is therefore ſtill a right and call 
underſtanding between his expreſſions, and 
his mind. For inſtance, in a Mioſis or leſſ 
ſening Hyperbole; when our Lord ſays, 1 
grain of Muſtard is leſs than the leaſt of 4 40 
Seeds; this is not literally true, becauſe then : 
are Seeds of things in nature extreamly leſſer 
but yet this, in the place and manner as h# 
us'd it, was an expreſſion proper, and ſunk 
able to his right meaning; namely, that it 
Was a very little Seed, and, for the ſize of ii 
was an admiration it ſhould produce ſuch 
large and over-ſpreading Plant. Again, fol 
an inſtance of enlargement, St. John at chi 
conch 
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concluſion of his Goſpel, has theſe words: 
And there are alſo many other things which 
the Jeſus did, the which if they ſhould be written 
put every one, 1 ſuppoſe that even the World irs 
2 OWE /elf could not contain the Books that (hould be 
alle J written. Now, howlſoever theſe words, 
ſtrictly taken, may look like amplifying, yet 
J of L with the due abatements of this Figure, the 
elly I ſenſe of them was truly the Apoſtles mind; 
1 ol which, being more temperately express'd, 
then 2 amounts to no more than this; that there 
aan oe « works of things more which Jeſus did, 
and which were not written in that Book. What 
e de. Seneca obſerv'd of this kind of Figure was De gen. 
If in very acurate, Nunquam tantum ſperat Hyper- . 7: 
noi bole quantum audet; ſed incredibilia affirmat, 
Per- ut ad credibilia perveniat: The Hyp-rbole 
nat 5 does not ſo much as hope for your aſſent, 
| fauÞY * as far as it pretends to go, but it affirms 
2 © things incredible, that it may gain you as 
r leſt „far as they are credible. | 
'S> Za, All kinds of Met 2phors and Alegories 
of uf crave allowance under the ſame Conſidera- 
tion; they may ſeem to aſſert what is not 
eller real, but they mean only to expreſs an apt 
as be veſemblance; the want of taking them in this 
J ſui juſt and obvious ſence, has been the occaſion 
nat of breeding a great deal of ill blood in the 
of un Chriſtian Church. For inſtance, when our 
ſach Lord gave the Sacramental Bread to his Diſ- 
1, to ſciples with this expreſſion, This is my Body: 
at thy the Catholicks, by taking him too ſtrictly to 
oncliy Pu + 1 his 
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had inſtantly vaniſh'd, they might have 


Figurative Expreſſions not Eyes. 
his word, ſtruck out from thence that in- 
{upportable Doctrine of Tranſubſt antiation: 
Now *twas plain, Chriſt neither meant nor 
look'd to be underſtood literally ; for his own 
bodily preſence, and the very hand which 
gave the bread, was ready to witneſs againſt 
him. Indeed, if upon faying the words, he 


imagin'd (but God knows how !) that his“ 
Body paſs'd the ſame moment into the Man- 
chet ; but while it ſtill remain'd obvious both 
to their ſight, and touch, as before, nothing 
could be more ſelf. evident than this, that he 
could not give his Body to them in a piece of 
Bread, and yet ſtill have his Body to himſelf, Þ 
in his own proper Fleſb and Blood at the fame 
time; and how could he think the World 
ihould fo groily miſtake him, againſt all 
lence and reaſon, that the Bread he gave“ 
them was his real Body, which they ſaw he 
did not give them? the Error therefore was 
their own, and it looks too much like a | 
wilfull one; his Expreſſion had no appear- | 
ance of ſuch an Untruth ſignified in it, but 
was a chaſt and myſtical Alegory. 

If you meet with theſe kind of Figures 
often in Scripture, and find them ſometimes | 
pretty bold and hardy, you muſt not be ſur- i 
priz'd ; for the Revelations of God not only 
condeſcended to the Capacities of Men, but 
had alſo a ſpecial regard to the way and 
manner of Speech which was moſt in uſe 2 1 
_ 1 5 thoſe 


/ Cuftomary or preſcrib'd forms of Speech. 23 
T thoſe Countries where they were given; 
now they tell us that the way of Speaking 
and Writing in thoſe Eaſtera parts of the 
World, ran mightily upon ſuch Figurative 
Strains: and this hint, with the Examples 
given, may be of ſome ule to unlearned Rea- 
ders of the Bible; keeping always this Note 
in their Minds as they go, that where the li- 
teral ſence will not do, there, in all likeli- 
hood, they have ſome ſuch Figure as has 
been mention'd ; and they are far from 
Lying; they are fit and ſignificant ways of 
Speaking, to be underitood in a borrow'd 
4 ſence, and when the Author intends fincerely, 
he will of courſe frame them ſo, that it ſhall 
not be natural to miſtake him. 
Za, As Figures are wont to alter the 
plain and ordinary ſence of words, and give 
them a different meaning; ſo the Laws, and 
ſome ſtanding Caſtoms which are inſtead of 
Laws, do, in ſome ſpecial Caſes, impoſe the 
guſe of certain forms of words, in quite ano- 
ther ſignification from what they would 
have, if we were to expreſs the fame as the 
free conceit of our own minds, Now 
words being in themſelves arbitrary, and to 
be taken in all Cafes, according as the Cu- 
ſtoms and Inſtitutions of Men have provided 
they ſhall Ggnifie ; it follows, that when we 
come to uſe ſuch certain forms of words upon 
occaſion, in pure compliance with the Cu- 
ſtomary and legal practice, we are under- 
3 fſtood 
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charg'd for Lying, tho' the words we ſpeak 


once, and twice, by a direct refuſal, before] 


Of Cuſtomary or preſcrib'd forms of Speech, 
ſtood to mean juſt as much by them, and no 
more than as they are intended from the Na. 


ture of the Inſtitution to mean; and conſe- 
quently, that we are not preſently to be 


in ſuch occalional and ſpecial forms, would 
in their plain and ordinary ſence, be quite 
different from what we intend and think. 

Thus, for inſtance; ſince by a conſtant 
practice, drawn down from the Primitive 
times of the Church, it has been Cuſtomary 
for Nominated Biſhops, upon due notice of 
their being choſen, to decline the Dignity 
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they accept it; in which form it is only in. 
tended they ſhould mean, and accordingly 
they are underftood to mean, no more than 
to declare a modeſt ſence of their inability | 
tor ſo great a Charge; and ſince the not uſingÞ 
che ſaid Form, ſo conſtantly practiſed, would 4 

look very ſingular and arrogant, therefore it 
is far from being of the nature of a Lye, for 
a Biſhop, upon notice of his Election, to ſay 
once and again, nolo Epiſcopari, according to 
form, tho' at the ſame time he intends to be] 
Conſecrated: For tho' in common Caſes, to 
lay you will not take a thing, which all the 
while you do intend to take, is a Lye; yet] 
ſince in that formal refuſing it is agreed, and] 
known, that no more is to be meant or un- 
derſtood by it, ſave only that the Perſon does 
expreſs a | modeſt and humble ſence of his in- 
51 5 


17 Cuſtomary or preſcrib d forms of Speech. 
Ability, this you know a Man deſign'd to ſo 
; Veigbty a Truſt and Office, may and ſhould 
Ho, tho' it be not his intention to decline ac- 
&:pring it; there is nothing odd or inconſi- 
ent in all this; for a Man may declare an 
humble diftruſt of his own ſufficiency for a 
4 lace, and yet, upon being urg'd again, ac- 
cept the fame, without the guilt of a Lye ; 


tant in this Caſe the formal ſence of his words, 
tive [ and the real ſence of his mind, are by no 
ary E mcans oppoſite or diſagreeable. „ 

off Again, ſince by the conſtant Practice of 
nity our Courts, a Criminal mult plead, zo: 
fore MG vi/ty, to his 11 before he can have 
in. the benefit of a legal Tryal, and the Law 
y does intend and expect he ſhould mean no 
hau znore by ſaying fo, than that it does not yet 
lityÞ Eppear to the Court he is guilty; therefore 
ſingÞtho' in common ſpeaking, tor a Man to ſay 
ld 1 e is not guilty, when he knows in his own 


Heart he is guilty, be a direct and palpable 


forLye, yet when the ſame words, zot Guilty, 
ſay being anſwer'd in form at the Bar, are, in 
7 to the ſence of Cuſtom and the Law, under- 
> be Mtood to mean no more than ot evidently 


wilty; a Man who is conſcious enough to 


the Pimſell, may notwithſtanding uſe that form 
yet in ſuch a ſence, without the Crime of Ly- 
and ing, when it is before the Fact has been 
un- yitneſsd and found againſt him: For certain- 
Joes y, tor a Man to ſignifie, by a ſet form of 


35 vords R for that occaſion, that his 
; guil: 
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thou art willing to ſave the Court the troub 


that formal Queſtion upon an Indictment 


a like ſence as if he had ſaid, whether I hav: 
committed the Crime whereof I am accus( 
or not, ſeeing I am not bound to accuſe m 


Of Cuſtomary or preſcrib'd forms of Speech, 
ik 1 is not yet made evident to the Court 
when in truth it is not, is no Lye; there ij 
yet a good agreement between his expredion 
and his mind; for that Rule of the very 
Learned and Judicious Puffendorf, is I thin 
unqueſtionable 3 Hocabula publici uſus, win 
ſuam habere ex impoſitione public; words that 
are inſtituted for publick uſe and form 
ought to be taken in the ſence and force o 
the Impoſers ; which is ſometimes different 
from what the ſame words co ſignifie inf 
common acceptation. It being therefore q 
Maxim among us, that xo Man is bound if 
accuſe himſelf ; I conceive it reaſonable ti 
underſtand the Queſtion put by the Court 
How {ayeſt thou? Guilty, or not Guilty ? in 
no other ſence than as if it had been ſaid, l 
thy guilt ſo evident and undeniable, tha 


of a Tryal, and by a frank Confeſſion i 
beſpeak our mercy, as appearing by ſuch: 
Confeſſion to be a true Penitent ; or wil 
thou rather ſtand upon thy Innocence, an 
conſequently abide by the Juſtice of th 
Court? and if this be the legal import o 


then the words zo: Guilty, return'd in an 
{wer by the Priſoner, muſt be underſtood it 


ſelf, and it does not yet appear that I hey 4 
on 
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Cuſtomary or preſcrib'd forms of Speech. 27 
one it, I chuſe to abide my Trial, having 
ore hope of being acquitted by the Juſtice 
f che Court, for want of Evidence, than of 
btaining Pardon for my Offence, if I ſhould 
wn my ſelf Guilty. Indeed, if when the 
ucſtion is put to the Criminal, Gailiy, or 


ech. 


Jurt 
re I 
(lion 
very 
bin 


Vin 
tha Guilty? he were at his own liberty to 
orm urn the Court an anſwer in what words 


2 pleas'd, he would be a down right Lyar, 

nd incxculable, if he ſhould ſay zot Guilty, 

hen he was conſcious of his Crime, becauſe 

jen he ought to be underſtood, as meaning 

pe words in their natural and common ac- 

ptation: But when the Law puts words 

to his mouth, and will take no other an- 

ver from him but Guilty, or not Guilty, 

d yet means not to force any Man to be his 

n Accuſer, I think they ought to be under- 

ood in ſome ſuch ſence as beſore exprefs'd ; 

on id then, when the Priſoner anſwers, zot 

uch Milt, he ought not to be taken as affirming 
Wil innocence, but as denying the notoriety 

„ and che Fact to the Court, and craving a legal 

f thWrial, whether it can be made appear he is 

"rt Milty, or not. A good Old Engliſh Author, J. Down- 

mentMio is otherwiſe of Opinion that all Lying is him. 

in anMtcrly and abſolutely ſinful, is yet for giving 

20d ine ſuch allowance as I have been craving 

hau the Prifoner's Plea, For, ſays he, when 

ccus Mer plead not Guilty, it is not much unlike in 

fe mice, tho different in words, as if they ſhould 

hav; will not diſcover my Faults, by acknowledging © 

don . my 
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it ſhould be any more a Lye in the Crimin 


-ment's ſake, but on one ſide or the oth: 


Of Falſe: ſpeaking in Diſputation. 
my ſelf guilty, and accuſe my ſelf, ſeeing t 


Lam does not require it: But I will, for n 
purgation, put my felf upon Trial, and ſta 
{upon the Examining of Witneſſes) to ti 
Verdict of the Jury, to be Acquitted, or Cu 

demn'd, according to their Evidence, direct 
their Conſcience, In fine, I cannot ſee wh 


to anſwer, not Guilty, than it is in the Co; 
to alledge poſitively in the Indictment, he! 
Guilty, before the certainty of the thing he 
appear'd either way: Nay, the Indictmes 
Charges the matter home with ſo many ſp: 
cial, aggravating, grievous Circumſtance 
that tho the Man be conſcious of having don 
the Fact, he may generally anſwer fate 
as his own fence, not Guilty in the form an 
manner as Charg'd, and at the ſame tim 
not utter a falſe enuntiation, nor ſay mo! 
than he does really think. 

4. It may be ſaid that in the way of Dj 
putation it is a common practice to afit 
one thing, and think another; and if th 
proper intrinſick evil of Lying conſiits i 
that, then there is no diſputing for Arg 


there muſt be Lying. To this I anſwe 
that to affirm and argue on the falſe ſid: 
with intent to perſuade the Reſpondent int 
an Error, is no doubt of the nature of del 
berate Lying; but to affirm and argue th 
wrong, When it 1s with conſent, only fa 
| T7 Argumen 
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Falſe. ſpeabing to Madmen, Ideots, &c. 
\rgument ſake, to try what may be ſaid on 
oth ſides ; this hath nothing of the Lye in 
, becauſe, by a ſpecial agreement before- 
and, we conſent and reſolve, that in af- 
rming or denying contrary to the Truth, 
ve are not to be taken as expreſſing the real 
ence of our Minds, but only as ſignifying 
ur intention to offer in the way of Argument, 
hat may be objected againſt the Truth ; 
nd when our words are agreed and known 
elore to be ſignificant only of ſuch an in- 
ent, then they are no enuntiation of a falſe- 
ood, but of our real mind and meaning. 
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8 
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{pt ad n 
Y PRl{u:hors are wont, ſo far as this, to make 
ance # ENG : 
gold with themſelves; and if Aquinas were 
\ fol nſwerable for a Lye, in his every videtur 


uod non, his Summa totius, &c. would be 
retty much for one Man to give an account 
or. 

5. Well, but after all, what Salvo can be 
ound in the fore- ſtated account of a Lye, 
or talking falſe things to Madmen and Ideots ? 


15 l anſwer, ſome are of Opinion, that ſuch 
gs Hauntiations, tho' falſe, are not, ſtrictiy 
ug esking, Lyes, but rather Figurative Ex- 


reffions accommodated to the weak Capa- 
ties of the Perſons ſpoken to. And if they 
re ſo, tis well; I have already, I hope, 
aid enough to excuſe Figures in Speech : 
But after all TI muſt needs ſay, that this, if 
t be a Figure, is a very bold one; tis ſuch a 
igure as we are not uſed to meet with in 

our 
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Of falſe-ſpeaking to Madmen, Idzots, &: 


our Books of Rhetorick, and therefore I can 
heartily plead for it, [ can't but in my ow 
Judgment rather condemn it. 

I confeſs indeed, it has not in it all the ay 
gravating Circumſtances that uſually arten 
Lying; tor it is not intended to do wrong: 
the Perſons we ule it to; neither can it h 
ſaid to be a Breach of their right to Truth 
for that they have forfeited by their incap! 
city; neither has it the finiſhing Conlideraſf 
tion, which compleats the guilt of Lying 
to wit an intent to deceive, and impoſe upo 
their Underſtandings; to offer an Untrut 
to ſuch, is no more a wrong or deceit don 
them, than it would be to put out a Cand| 
to a Blind Man. In ſhort, the right ule « 
Speech, in the relation it has upon Credit 
between Speaker and Hearer, is at an end o 
their ſide; and therefore as far as the gui 
of Lying is relative, reſpecting the injuſtic 
done, it is in this Caſe free and innoceq 
enough. But however, there is ſtill in ſuc 
kind of officious Untruths, the proper, e 
ſential, and abſolute evil of Lying, on th 
Speaker's part, when he wilfully and de 
ſignedly ſays to another, what he does not be 
lieve himſelf ; the Charitable intention, n 
nor the hearers i incapacity, cannot abſolutel 
juſtifie this; there is in all falſe Enuntiatior 
a Natural inherent ſtain of guilt, that cannt 
be waſh'd clean out, no Fuller on Earth c- 

whiten it: Much leſs is the Nurſe to be heli 

ablolulſ 9 


Of falſe-ſpeaking to ones ſelf. 31 
bſolutely guiltleſs of Lying, when ſhe keeps 
arming into an Infant's ear ſo many falſe 

d fooliſh Tales, or when, to deter a Child 

om an ill thing, ſhe tells a Bugbear Story: 

r tho' this may be delign'd for their better 
zanagement, and cannot properly be call'd 
deceit or impoſition put upon them, be- 
ſe they are not apprehenſive enough to be 
aſible of the right uſe of Speech; never- 
zeleſs ſhe is guilty of the prime eſſential 

il of this Sin ſtill, in wiltully expreſſing 
ings which ſhe knows to be falſe ; and tho 

be an empty, yet it is commonly a loud 

d noiſy ſort of Lying: Beſides, I think it 
management, an indiſcreet and fooliſh 

ay of treating them; I am ſatisfied they 
to be diſciplin'd much better without it: 

ato would not endure ſuch a practice in his De Rep. 
ommonwealth: He forbids that Matrons l 2. 
ld terrifie their Children, with Fabulous 
ues of Spirits, and Demons, and hideous 
paritions, walking about the Neighbourhood 
the dead of Night ; and for two very good 
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In thiEfons, for it ſerves to bely and blaſpheme Eis des | 
1d d Divine Powers, and to render the Spirits of m_ | 
not bh timorous and daſtardly. | 


6. But further then, ſuppoſe, when I am 
king alone, and ruminating, I ſhould 
ak out by my ſelf a Propoſition, which I 
ow to be falſe. I anſwer, the moſt na- 


n, n 
olutel 
1Ation 


OY al thing to be ſuppoſed and ſaid in this 
\e hols is, that I am beſide my ſelf ; to talk 


olute| alone, 
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alone, we have obſerv'd, is abſurd and de 

lirious, miſapplying the ule of Speech ou 

of all ſence and reaſon, inſomuch that wha 

we ſay amils in that manner, is hardly to |; 

conſider'd among the Vices of Diſcourl:: 

Well, but this is a Caſe put by a very Jud 
Fl:cere ſur cious and ſevere Caſuilt, and brought off nd 
4 Col. Guilty. Tis true, and the ſame has been com 
p. 3. monly faid by Writers on this Subject; bu 
the only reaſon why they are not for makin: 
it Lying, 1s, I ſuppoſe, becauſe they do ng 
reckon ſuch kind of Speech as any thing; i 
is not Diſcourling. But I would ask on th 
other hand, whether he who wilfully ſays t 
himſelf ſuch fallehoods, as if ſaid to an 
other, would be notorious Lyes, mult nd 
be ſuppos'd to do this, purpoſely for th: 
ſake of ſpeaking falſl;? and he that does, 
ſo far I thigk, from being innocent of thi 
Sin, that he muſt have a ſtrange propenſio 
rather a perfect impetus upon him to Lye 
and altho' Soliloquies are, in effect but me: 
ruminations, no more than a ſort of expre/iM 
thinking, yet when it comes into a Mang 
heart, to put his Tongue a going in oppoſ 
tion to his Mind, this can look no better tha 
trying Practices by himſelf upon the gift of 
Lying; and if we muſt not call it actual 
and compleatly a Sin of that ſort, yet at lea 
it partakes of the þnwea dpycyv, and the puwe 
Ao42z, and mult be Condemn'd for 14) 
words, and Fooliſh talking. 
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of Lying, becauſe there is no intention of de- 
ceiving in it; I ſay it is enough, and too 
much, that there is an intention to ſpeak 
a Falſehood: You will reply, perhaps, that 
it is not come to a finiſh'd and compleat Lye, 


another believe it; but that has been other- 
wiſe aſſerted already; and for proof, I would 
only put the following Caſe. What think 
you of two Men fitting down againſt one 
another, and Lying fora Wager? ſuch a 


been practis d: Now here, there can be no 
deſign of deceiving or miſperſuading on ei- 
ther ſide, they underſtand better what they 
are a doing; and yet no ſtander by will, I 
ſuppoſe, after they have ſtrain'd hard on 
both ſides, determine that neither of them 
has told a compleat Lye; they would think 
it hard uſage to be forc'd at laſt to draw 
Stakes; by ſuch a deciſion, I ſhould think, 
he W himſelf would carry it from thern 
both. 

I the rather mention this Caſe, becauſe 1 
hink it ſhews the inſufficiency of that ſup- 


hen not; he makes all depend upoa rhe 
ight the hearer has to the truth of what we 


r 1ay ; which right, he ſays, may be given 
p, or ſuſpended, or forfeited by the Party, 
- D _ and 


ll it appear to be told with deſign to make 


Caſe, if it has not been put, no doubt it has 


33 


If it ſhould be ſaid, that 'tis innocent fort N 


poſition, upon which Grotius undertakes to De Jur. 


determine when a Lye may be lawful, and 15 SY 
Oc. 
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with in what is ſaid to them, and to tel! 


that is an Article between God and my own 
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Of Falſe. ſpeaking to ones ſelf. 
and then my obligation to ſpeak truth to iſ 
him ceaſes. So that for inſtance, if he gives 
me leave to tell him a Lye, or if I give him 
notice that I will; or if his right to Truth 
be ſuſpended by his preſent incapacity ; or if 
J can be ſure he will forgive me afterward, | 
when he ſhall know I Ly'd for his good; 
or if he be only a ſtander by, a third Perſon, 
aud not the Man I ſpeak to directly; or if 
J have a Supereminent Authority over all his 
rights, and conſequently over this his right 
to the truth of what I fay ; or if otherwiſe he 
has forfeited that right by becoming maine iſ 
Enemy; in all ſuch Caſes where this right is 
ſuppos'd to ceaſe, he fanſies we may lawfully 
Lye to one another. Now I own Men i 
have ſuch a right as this, to be ſincerely dealt 


them a Lye is to injure them in that right, by 
which means it becomes true, according as 
Grotius has obſerv'd from Plato and Tulh, 
that there is in Lying a manifeſt 1njuſtice 
but then, it muſt be remembred, that this is 
not the only, no nor yet the prime evil of a 
Lye; for that conſiſts ſimply in ſpeaking 
otherwiſe than we think. Now tho' the 
Party I ſpeak to, may forgive or forfeit his 
right to my ſincerity, yet he cannot forgive 
me the prime intrinſick evil of a Lye, for 


Coaſcience alone. By this time you perceive 
Lam ſtollen off unawares to the other ſide of 
the Main Queſt 10. SECT. 1 


Of Deceitful Expreſſions. 
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57 * Expreſſions as guilty as Lying, and 
et by ſome not thought to be Lyes. 


rd, 

oh, II. Shall therefore proceed to ſhew 
on, that by the account and ſtate I 
r 1 W:vc given of Lying, all deceitful and gui by 
his 4 xpreſſions of this kind are condemn'd ; 

ght i ordingly I ſhall note a few Cafes, las 


nen are wont to Lye, even while they 

Irould fain malte us believe that their wa 
Ind cheir Minds agree exaQtiy. We blame the 
Church of Rome (indeed too juſtly) for 
{caching and defending large allowances of 


Ii, their Caſuiſts declare ſtrenuouſly againſt 


by Ihe Sin of Lying in general, but then they 
Z 25 Ire not ſo rigid and ſtrait laced, but they ler 
wal Be People out looſe enough to it in other 
1c rms and diſguiſes, in having double minds 


the ſame expreſſion, in quibling and ſhift- 


of g De, in equivocations, reſerves, and dumb 
bins Nas, they may falſify by ſuch kind of eva- 
| 775 Ions, if they do it with a good grace, pretty 


Feely: Nor are we ſo clean reform'd from 


give Me Romiſh errors, but that blemiſhes of this 
for | Wind are notorious enough in Perſons who 
3 l themſelves ſound Proteſtants ; they will 


Wuvivocate and diſſemble, and ſhift from the 
Wuth, without much ſcruple, when their 
7 D 2 9 Con- 


bis kind: tis true, as Profeſſors of Chriſtia- 
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Of Deceitful Expreſſions. 
Conſciences would not endure them in tel 
ling a direct Lye. Now my buſineſs is no 
to turn aſide here, and argue diſtinctly the 
unlawfulneſs of ſuch practices; I am noyſf 
proceeding to ſhew that in reality they ar 
no otherwiſe than Lyes, only out of tender 
neſs expreſs'd under a fairer appearance and 
_ diſguiſe ; and being once prov to be Lye 

the guilt and wickedneſs of them will com 
. to be conſider'd, under that notion after 
wh . | 

— 1. Firſt then I ſay, tho? a Man may mali 

7 80 a ſhift, by a lucky turn or quibble, to bl 
jv. pretty true to his expreſs words, yet if he bj 
not true to what he really meant by them, bi 
1 is guilty; for it is the diſagreement betwer 

it our real meaning, and our words or ſign 

N 5 that makes the Lye. For inſtance, ſhould 

81 affirm, upon occaſion, that I have not be 

abſent from my home for three Days pay 1 
| and one {ſhould er alledge on the contrar 

ji that he ſaw me abroad but a Night agoe, {M 

h is in vain for me to reply, that I only af 

Wi; firmed as to the Days, and not the Nights 1 4 

ph if it were my intent to make believe I wi 

I not forth during the full ſpace of three Di 

1 including the Nights, that pitiful Quib 

| 1250 not bring me off, I am guilty of fl q 

| ye. 1 
J It may be ſaid, that ſometimes it * 

"KM be expedient Men ſhould have ſuch plauſibſ 
f pretences to content themſelves, in _— 

| rat [ 
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rather the letter, than the prime and ſtrict 
n tel meaning of what they ſay, eſpecially in all 
is noi threats and declarations of vengeance, in 
y the which Men would often, in cool blood, be 
no much better ſatisfied their words could be 


V ar made good without execution, than with it; 
-nder for Example, when Aurelian Swore he would 
e an utterly deſtroy all, even the very Dogs of 
Lye Thyan, if they did not ſurrender beſorè the 
com storm; yet tho they ſtood it out obſtinately, 
after till he carried the Place Sword in hand, he 


mal che full intent of what his Oath bound him 


to ito; and ſo he flew indeed all the Dogs of the 
he H place, but ſavd the Men. Take another 
m, Hf Example in Alexander; ina deſperate rage 
wel he reſolv'd, that he would make an utter end 


ſign 
ould BE hending he ſhould be powerfully ſet upon by 
t bee the acute Orator Anaximenes, to ſhew mercy, 
sS Pal and ſpare the Town, becauſe he would tye 


atrarl up his Bowels effectually from being touch'd 
goe, by the force of his words, he Swore before- 
nly hand, that he would not be prevail'd upon 
ts to do what Anaximenes was coming to re- 


I wi 
DA 
Qui 


of tl 


queſt of him: the Orator being inform'd 
what ſort of Oath he had bound himſelf by, 
took meaſures with him accordingly, and 1n- 
ſtead of intreating him to lay aſide his Ven- 
geance, he requeſted that he would by all 
means execute Deſolation upon the Place. 
Now having fo fair an Opportunity as this 

| D 3 given 


woulf 
auſibſ 
Ifilligg 


rath 


was rather diſpos'd to do the bare letter, than 


of Lampſacus by Fire and Sword; and appre- 
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given him, to lay aſide the Vengeance, be 


was ſet upon, and at the ſame time, to keep 


the expreſs words of his Oath, who can blame 
Alexander, or who would accuſe Aurelian, 
for chuſing in mercy, to ſtand to the ſaving 
letter, rather than the devouring intention ot 


What their words bound them to? 


Now to this I would anſwer a few things 
diſtinctly : For, in the firſt place, this Cal: 
does not properly come under the Conſidera-i 
tion of Lying; mendacium non eſt de futuro, 
a Lye does not reſpect what is future, but is 
a falſchood about ſomething paſt, or prelent: 
Indecd if at the very inſtant we promiſe, weſ 
are conſcious we {hall not be able, or do not 
intend to perform; this is properly a Lye 
becauſe we ſay one thing, and think another 
at the ſame time: But if by changing our 
minds afterwards, we fail ot making good 
our words in any thing to come, it lies 
chargeable under the breach of promiſe. But 
becauſe I have undertook to conſider the na- 
ture of Lying in the largeſt extent, wherein 
iocver we may fail of being true in our words 
I would anſwer farther, in the ſecond place, 
that as far as the | reach of our words may le 
called Lying, the Emperors were both guilty 
For tho? they had the luck to come off from 
the intention, by being true to the bare letter 
of what they ſwore; yet our ſincerity, of 
moral truth, is not ſo much concern d with 
what ſence the Letter of our words may] 

85 bear, 


- 
2 

1 
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be bear, as with what was the real and inward 
keep WW ſence of our own Minds in uſing them ; if 
ame ¶ that be not true, which we really meant and 
lian, ¶ intended by our words, it avails us very lit- 
Ving tle that, by good luck, in the litteral ſence of 
n of WM them, we are true enough: So that the beſt 
chat can be ſaid is, that they were contented 
unge to be Lyars, and pleas d themſelves to think 
Calc they did not ſeem Lyars. Again, it muſt be 
era: remembred, in the third place, that the main 
„ guilt and blame of ſuch raſh denunciations 
ut i lies in making them; he who Swears he will 
lent WM do, what he knows, at the ſame time, it will 
we be ſiaſul for him to do, does ipſo facto, make 
> DO an unrighteous breach ick. word; for he de- 
Lye, poles it upon a thing, in which he knows it 
therfW'is his Duty to break it. Had Herod Swore 
our expreſly that, to pleaſe Herodias, he would 
good cur off the Baptiſts head, he would have been 
lies forſworn in the very pronunciation of his 
8 Oath, becauſe he knew he paſs'd it upon a 
| wicked and illegal purpoſe ; he had ſhew'd 
J himſelf more penitent indeed, but not more 
Iperjur'd, if he had refus'd to perform his 
J Oath. 'And therefore I add farther, fourth- 
Ih; That when Men paſs their Promiſes for 
N illegal and wicked purpoſes, it is their duty 
to repeat, and forbear, without more ado, 
without ſeeking little Fr and ſhifts, to 

o fave them harmleſs of their words, which 
ven they are never ſo luckily thought on, 
vill never ſerve them in the leaſt to mend the 
| D 4 matter 


V 
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. matter: For the Reaſon they are to go upon 
; in this Caſe is, That when Men have ff 
4 raſhly and unrighteouſly bound themſelves, 
| chat, to ſave their word, they muſt do a 

much greater wickedneſs than the breach 0 
it would be, they ought to chuſe the leaſt inf 
of the two; and rather be content to Lye 
than to Oppreſs, and Murther: In the mea 
while, their chooſing it as the leaſt of twif 
cvils, mult not preſently be ſuppos'd oma ; 
8 it no evil at all. I know a Learned and IK 
bon. ; Ser- dicious Author has advanced a very colour 
202 en bla. able Notion, to bring all thoſe off, even Golf 
. . 46, himſelf, in all reſpects innocent of reif 
88 Words, who forbear at laſt the execution q; ü 
Vengeance, tho? they have never ſo ſolemn 
ly threatned and vow'd to do it. He gol 
upon this Suppoſition, which I am — 
cannot give you in better than his ow! ' 
words; ſays he,. He that threatens, keel 
Wl the right of puniſhing in his own hand, and 
not oblig d to execute what he hath threatul 4 
any further than the Reaſons and ends of Gif 
1 vernment do require; and he may, without a 1 
injury to the Party threatned, remit and abu 
as much as he. pleaſeth of the Puniſhment thi 
he hath threatned: and becauſe, in ſo doing, | : 
i not worſe, but better than his word, no 4 
can find fault, or complain of any wrong or il 
juſtice thereby done to him. Now to all M 
it is readily granted, that there is no injuſtic 
gong: to the oy threatned with _— 
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Of Equivocal Expreſſions. 


upon 


ut what he will freely releaſe if it be not 
re fofxecuted; yet, whether in reſpect to the 
lves party ſo poſitively and folemaly threatning, 
do here be not ſome unſteadineſs, obliquity and 
ch off@ntruth chargeable from the diſagreement 
ſt ſinf@þctween his words and his deeds ? whether 
Lye zs he afterward affirms) it would not be 
meanyyy impeachment of God's truth and faithful- vid. 
tue, any more than it is eſteem d among Men 
mak piece of falſehood, not to do what they have 
d Ju breatned? may after all be a queſtion : 
olour And tho' I could not forgive my ſelf the ir- 
a Go everence and inſolence of pretending to op- 
theif poſe what was the genuine ſence of that 
on reat Man, yet I muſt confeſs this Hypo- 
lemnWheſis, eſpecially in the place and argument 


> gol 
fe 
own 
be 
ani Þ 
2atnel 


here he uſed it, is almoſt the only thing I 
Mick at in all his Writings. But I muſt re- 
ember I have been all this while in a di- 
greſſion.- 
2. To miſlead * deceive any one by an 
quivocation, is to all intents and purpoles 


F Go Lye: By an Equivocation is meant ſuch 
at un ambiguous and doubtful kind of expreſ- 
| abaygyion as is contriv'd that it may be taken two 
wt t Ways, in one of which it may be true, but in 
ing, Ihe other it will be falſe. As if, for Exam» 
10 bople, a perfidious States-Man, who medita- 


ed the ruine of his Maſter, ſhould ſecretly 
aveigle him with this Advice, That ſuch a 
certain ſet of Miniſtry would infallibly do 


wo 


e King's Buſi _ This we know will bear 
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that take it one way and it is truly what 
Equivocator means, and if he pleaſe he cif 


make uſe of an Equivocation, and yet be i 
. nocent: I mean when he ſhall be ſo far fro 
. intending to deceive another by it, that M 
hall appear before he leaves off, his deſi 
Was to inculcate ſome good inſtruction deaf 
ver d in the ambiguity ; and then if he if 
mediately explain the right ſence and tru 


Of Equivocal Expreſſions. 
two very different meanings, for to do am 
thers buſineſs, may ſignifie ro ſerve him will 
skill and diligence and ſucceſs; or to ds 
Mau's buſineſs for him, as we have turn'd th 
Phraſe, may ſignifie to undo him: In c 
former ſence the States-Man is conſcia 
his Propoſal muſt needs prove falſe, but il 
the latter in ail likelihood too true. This 
the nature of an Equivocation: Now all tha 
can be ſaid to juilifie it from Lying is thi 


{lay he intended to be ſo underſtood. 

Now J confeſs it is all in this Caſe accorY 
ing as a Man intends: If therefore any off 
hall happen to drop an equivocal Expreſſiq; 
nnawares, and without deſign, and anoth 
{hall take him wrong, this is abſolutely cle 
of Lying; it has neither the prime, nor ci 
cumſtantial guilt of that Sin in it; for wi 
he ſaid, howlſoever doubtful by accideniffi 
was. as he intended it, his true ſence ani 
meaning, and he had no deſign that any off 
Mould be deceiv'd by it: Nay farther, a Mai 
may, upon ſome ſpecial occaſions, purpold 
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bis words, fo that the Perſon go no: away 


9 An | 
\ witch the miſtake, there is no prevarication 
o % harm in all this; and that there is not I 


all evidently ſhew from an inſtance in our 
aviour himſelf, in Johz xi. v. 11. he has 


*d the 


n th 


cio is expreſſion to his Diſciples Our Friend 
but ſ⁊crus ſleepeth, but I go that I may awake 
Chis = ont of lleep: By this it ſeems they though 


1 th ad ſpoten of taking of reſt in ſleep; and 
$5 this like he intended that for the preſent in- 
lat: Dent they ſhould ſo miſtake him; accord- 
he cil8gly they anſwer him, Lord if he ſleep be 


all do well: they could ſee no ſuch neceſſity 


co his going to awake him out of ſleep, if 
1y Ol al Were all; hombeit Jeſus {pake all the 
effi oi's of his death; but by expreſſing it at 
nothWit by the word ſleep, he meant to inſinuate 
y cleſWat the Dead are not actually deſtroy'd quite 


t of being, bur oaly in the condition of 


nor Cl 
r ea that are gone to reſt ; and to the intent 
cidenfMe! they might believe this, he would go 


ith them and awake him out of his Grave, 
lich the ſame eaſe, and in the ſame manner, 
if he were awaking a Man that lay ſleep- 
g upon his Bed: and having for the pre- 
it amus d them with that great and ſtu- 


> 
my Of 
, A Nil 
rpoſ: 
t be if 


ar fro adious Doctrine, from the uſe of this equi | 
that ation, or rather this known and proper 
 defin£2077 of expreſſing death by ſleep, to clear | 
on del ſiacerity at laſt in the uſe of ſuch ambi- | 


ous ſpeech, he takes care before he left ofl 
caking upon that Subject, to give them a 
; right 


he in 
d tru 


| 


Of Eguivocal Expreſſions. 
right and true information in what ſtate they 
Friend was; then ſaid Jeſus unto them plain 
Lazarus is dead. Much the ſame accouifi 
might here be given of another equivoc; 
Expreſſion our Lord took occaſion to ub 

John ii. 19. Deſtroy this Temple, and in in 
days I will raiſe it up: which tho it look! 
and for the preſent they underſtood as if 

1 had ſpoke of the Great Temple of Jeruſaln 

4 whoſe ſtatelineſs and beauty they were the 

08 viewing, yet he meant it in reality of the Te 
1 | ple of his Body: and he took that opportuni 

| to give them a Prophecy which they ſhoul 


3 hereafter call to mind, that three days after th 
PE Fews ſhould deſtroy his Body, he himſelf woll 


5 raiſe it again from the dead: And it ſeen 

1 when, after the whole was fulfill'd, the Diſc 

Wile ples came to reflect upon it, it gave them pre 
1210 ſatisfaction, of which the Text makes imm 


diate mention; when therefore be was ri 
We from the dead, his Diſciples remembred that 
1 10 had ſaid this unto them, and they believed 
1 Scripture, and the word which Jeſus had [ail 

But I ſhall have occaſion to mention this 
ſtance over again hereafter. In the me 


1 

1 time ſuch equivocating, or more properly 

6 legorizing as this, which is not intended 
* deceive, but rather to inſtruct, and to Pr 
if pheſy, is far enough from partaking of t 

| nature of Lying; and herein that Rule f 


linguam non facit niſi rea mens, it mult 
guilt in the Mind that makes a gui? 
Tongue.  - 


. 


| [ erm. 28. St. Auſtin is very juſt and applicable, Res 


Of Equivocal Expreſſrons: 

| That fort of Equivocation therefore which 

would bring in for Lying, is when Men 
rroject and contrive to be doubtful and 

MWouble tongu'd on purpoſe to miſguide and 


„ thWeceive the Perſon they ſpeak to; deſiring 
ood watching that he ſhould take their wrong 
i Hence, and be impos d upon by it, which 


5 therefore wilfully ſet foremoit, and given 
nder the moſt natural and obvious ſignifica- 
jon of their words, fo that if he underſtand 


als hem in the meaning that will be ſure to 
ſhouWome readieſt and firſt into his mind, then he 


5 deluded and enſnar'd, and if he be not 
hey are diſappointed. Take an inſtance of 


y Polybizs; they privately put the heads of 
MWOnions upon their ſhoulders, and earth 
ithin their ſhooes, and then ſtruck a League 
ith the Sicilians, and {wore they would 


hat ontinue faſt Friends with them, as long as 

ver their heads remain'd on their ſhoulders, 
1 and while the earth they ſtood upon bore 
his Wm: Now thoſe heads they had put upon 
we” heir ſhoulders, and that earth they ſtood up- 
rly en in their ſhooes, they caſt away immedi- 
dedt ttely ; and then the firſt favourable opportu- 


of Meully; and being upbraided with breagh of 
f Faith, they proteſted they had obſerv'd 

ule { 

Rea he tenour of their League very facredly. 


dividing 


ity they fell upon the Men of Sicily barba- 


45 


his kind of dealing in the Locriaus mention'd 1. 12. 


. Labeo miſtook wretched Equivocation for val. pax; 
good Conduct, when he valued himſelf upon + 7: 3+ 


faid he, tho' I gave him his Head by Art 


once faſt cep, I am in effect no longer ! 
ving, ſleep being indeed a fort of death. Ii 


Of Equivocal Expreſſzons. 
dividing the Fleet; he ratified with Anti, 
chus,, that one half ſhould ſtill remain to th 
Romans; but in order to render the Ship 
abſolutely uſeleſs to them, he caus d them tf 
be all Sawn aſunder, and then very grave 
debr'd them to chooſe which moiety thei 
pleas'd. The ſame puts me in mind of x 
more modern inſtance ; one might Swe 
*twas modern from the oddneſs of the Barba 
rity : When Sultan Mahomet took Chalcis th 
Metropolis of Negropont, he Capitulated t 
the Governour,the Valiant Er:z20, that upon 
Condition he Surrender'd he ſhould fave hl 
Head; and yet he no ſooner had him in hi 
power, but he order'd him to be Sawn oi 
directly in the middle; alledging that in li 
doing he had nicely kept his Faith; for 


cles, yet it does not follow from thence, thay 
I gave him downward to the waſt. Thr 
Turks ſeem to have had a conſciencious re 
gard for a round Equivocation, eſpecially 2 
a dead lift: for tho Sultan Solyman Swore be 
would never be the death of Vizzer Ibraim a 
long as he Iiv'd, yet for all that he made n 
ſcruple to diſpatch him ſoon after; only to 
his Oath ſake he gave Orders to have hin} 
ſtrangled at a time when he himſelf ſhould 
be faſt a/leep : Now, ſaid he, when I am 


was by juſt ſuch another Pun upon the ſame 
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Ford, that ſome Romans pretended to ju- 


[ntiq. * 
0 the their Murthering the King of Perſſia, 


ter they had engag'd their Faith to the 
ods of Samothrace nor to take away his 
fe, they flew him while he was aſleep; 
w, fay they, a Man that's dead affeep is 
t in the Condition of a living Man, and 
from one in that State we can hardly be 
d to take away Life; of this barbarous 
incerity Mithridates complains, in a Let- 
of his among the Fragments of Saluff, 
Hiſtories ſwarm with paſſages of this 
d; all Humane Societies are quite Can- 
rd with Equivocations, the Converſe of 
World is little elſe. Now I do not ſo 


Ships 
2M to 
avely 
they 
| of 1 
Wea: 
arbi- 
5 the 
ed to 
upo1 
ye hi 
n hy 
'n of 
in {0 


for diſpos'd to break faith and bounds, and 


Arti foul on one another; all I wonder at is, 
| thaſſſÞ* they ſhould think it worth while to 
Th t about for ſaving themſelves by ſuch idle 
1s re vain Evaſions. Surely they cannot think 
Ny cn be any ſtay at all to their Faith and 


nour; who is there that does not ſee thro? 


Ire he 
Cheat and the Lye of Equivocating ? it 


1118 d 


Je the firſt and the laſt property of that Sin 
ly fol © tor whatever Reſerve or Salvo we may 
hin de under a remote and blind fignification 
hould ur Minds, which we keep to our ſelves, 
I au in that {ence we ſpeak and wiſh to be 
er erſtood, we expreſs quite another thing 
„, Im what we think, which is truly and pro- 


ly Lying ; and we ſpeak with delign to 
deceive 


ö ſa Me 
word 


ich wonder that degenerate Men ſhould 
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What a ſneaking eſcape from the Lye w 


hot at the foremoſt end, the Man who tak: 


to anſwer all the difficulties and ſcruples ti 
| People were under, how they ſhould for ii 


Of Mental Reſervations. 


deceive the Perſon who hears us, and th; 
brings us in for the perfection of the Sy 


that contrivance of St. Francis? who whe: 
the Purſuers after a Murtherer ask d him 
the Man came that way? no, ſaid the Fry; 
chruſtiog his hand into the Sleeve of his H 
bit, he came not here! An enſnaring Equin 
cation ſeems to be like an Iron heated hiſſin 


it from us is ſure to be burnt, and yet if! 
complains of the Trick, and in indignatia 
ſhews us the Bliſter, we look ſurpriz'd, an 
cry out it can never be! "tis impoſſible ! . 
Iron is quite cold: and for proof, to appeal 
him, we preſently put it into his hand atth 
other end. | 
3. Of the ſame kind are what we cl 
Mental Reſerwations ; they are Lyes too, bl 
in the manner of deceiving incomparabl 
more abſurd and ſcandalous : ſo ſcandalouſ 
that the Church of Rome at laſt grew 
Jham'd of them: infomuch that Pope Inn 
cent XIth publiſh'd a Bull to cry them dow 
from paſſing currently any longer; whit 
prov'd ſuch an inſupportable diſappointme 
to many on that ſide, who before had def 
largely in expreſſions of that Coin, that the 
almoſt became Baxkrupt in the demands 
Speech; and their Caſuiſts had work enoug 


futuß 
; 
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CuCheſne of it. When C barlemaigne had over-ran thi 
= Territories of Bavaria, he demanded of th 
: Conquer'd People an Oath of Fealty : thi 
Duke indulg'd his Subjects to Swear to hin 

but Commanded them to do it with this re. 

| ſerve in their Minds, that they meant 1h 
Oath in a quite contrary ſence Sw what th 
words expreſsd: Fubebat ut aliter in mente re. 
tinerent, & [ab dolo jurarent, Jjuſt as if thi 
late King had ſent @ private Indulgence to 
his Friends in England, to Swear Allegiancelii 
to his pretent Majeſty, to Sign the Allocia | 
tion; and, if it ſhould come to that, to take 
an Cath of Abjuration for their own ſecu. 
rity; and yet had exhorted them that while 
they did all this, they ſhould mean no more 
by it, than juſt to keep themſelves in a ca- 
Pacity ro ſerve their old Maſter upon the firithÞf 
tavourable occaſion, Now I know not what] 
Authority {ſuch an Inſtrument might have 
if iſſued out from the See of Rome to a Set of 
Zealous Catholicks, but I am perſuaded nc 
one who profeſſes and retains the true Princi- 
ples of the Church of England, would think 
it of any force at all to ſecure and abſolve his 
Conſcience, tho' it came from a Prince of 
never {o undoubted a right to his Allegiance. 
It is a Rule that holds in all kind of Con- 
verſe, but much more in all our ſolemn and 
religious pledges, that if we are knowingly 
ialſe and faithleſs in the words we ſpeak out 
to be heard, we are nevertheleſs fo, nor 1s 
our 


Of Deceiving by Signs. 
ur caſe one jot the better, for our moſt de- 
berate reſervations to the contrary ; for what 


n the 
F thi 


: thi; any one concern'd with the ſecrets that 

hinWre with-held in anothers Mind? by the 
is rewords we ſpeak out to be heard, by thoſe 
t ur ſincerity muſt ſtand or fall; and there- 


at the 
Le Te 
it the 
CE t0 


fore if what we exprels be either directly 
falſe, or at leaſt ſuch an indirect Truth, as 
s contriv'd and utter'd on purpoſe to keep 
Men from that part of our right mind and 


1anceneaning, which is the chief thing in de- 
iocia mand, this is ſpeaking out fallaciouſly, and 


2 take 
{ecu- 
w hilt 
more 
2 C 


[quently tis compleat and round Lying, and 
e are not one jot the honeſter or better Men 
for our inward reſervations; for by thy words 
hou ſhalt be juſtified, and by thy words thou 


e firſt Malt be condemned. 

What 4: Tho' we refrain to ſpeak out any thing, 
have, nd think by dumb ſegus to deceive and be 
Set ofinnocent, this ſill partakes as much of the 


d no 
rinci- 
think 
ve his 
ce of 
ance. 


guilt of Lying, as if we ſaid the {ame falſe- 
10d in ſo many expreſs words; for words 
are not more known and ſure means to ſig- 
the our Minds than ſome bodily ſigns and 
geſtures are, and therefore with a deceitful 
ntent we may equally miſperſwade with 


Con- {Poth. Quintilian, who was a true Judge of 
1 and MExprefſion, allows that Solæciſms and Lyes 
ingly {may as well be told by ſign and by token, as 
k out Aby word of mouth: and Aquinas ingenuouily 


nor 15 


reſolves, that in effect and guilt it amounts 
our 


E 2 to 


vith a deliberate intent to deceive, and con- 


gi 


— —ö moot 
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to the ſelf Ban thing; but when I ſpeak 
here of deceiving by {1gns, it muſt be remem|if 
bred that 1 mean chiefly ſuch as are by cu. 
ſtom and inſtitution agreed and known til 
have their certaiu ſignifications: ſigus that 
are inſignificant and arbitrary, having nai 
Faith plighted or imply'd as to what wif 
mean by them, are much in our own powe 
and liberty; not but that by often and vil 
ful practices of deceiving and prevaricatio 
by them, we ſhall make a breach upon ou 
ſincerity, and treſpaſs too nearly upon th 
borders of Lying. { would be clearly uni 
deritood in this - Boy and therefore I will 
give you a plain familiar inſtance of it: If 
Man {hould chance to keep a Candle burning 
by him late, for a Night or two together, 
and ſome from thence ſhould take occafion lf 
conclude that he is a Perſon who plyes hi 
lucubrations, and ſtudi-s hard at night; hi 
may let the miſtake pals fo far if he plealy 
without contradicting it, and yet not bl 
guilty of any Lye, or unſincere dealing, bi 
cauſe the light of his Candle was no certain 
ſign of what they infer'd from it; he had 
no profeſs d ſignification under it; and tha 
might as well have {uppos'd he did it up 
ſuſpicion of Thieves, or for relief againſt ch 
dark horrors of the Night: if others thereſonl 
will needs officioully lead themſelves into! 
miſtake,by reading falſely ſuch actions and ol 
ſtures in the n which are purely arbitrary | 

withouf 4 
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peak 5 without any intent on his part of ſpecial 
nem meaning in them, it is an error of their own 


cu. ſeeking: But yet, if upon apprehending 
n u what interpretation Men put upon his unſea- 
tha ſonable light, he ſhould for the future ſet it 
7 no 
t We 


Ms 


; their error, and to procure the undeſerved 
Iname of a hard Student, this would be ſo 


3 


ZOWeCl 

vi very unfincere- and hypocritical, that I do 
atio not know if I may not venture to call it Ly- 
1 ou ing; and the rather, becauſe, tho' the fign 


na the 
y un 
I wil 


pe unſignificant in it ſelf, yet if upon know- 
Wedge of the Peoples fixing that ſignification 
to it, he does not contradict, but rather en- 


: Ifiurage them to continue of that opinion, 
irnig and ſets up his light almoſt every night with 
ether that very deſign, the ſignal is then no longer 
ion i arbitrary; thoſe who obſerve it, and he who 
yes hi ets it up, are tacitly agreed what it is to 
t; nean; there is now a mutual underſtanding 
pleaſe begun, and a ſort of Faith depending upon 
ꝛot bt, and to make uſe of it any longer for ſuch 
7, ben artifice is in effect to proclaim a Lye ; 
certain hat the Man ſtudies hard, when at the ſame 
je haf ime "cis probable he is faſt aſleep. 

3 the But however, there is no doubt to be 
- upoiſWnade but all kind of ſigns and geſtures and 
oft ch{Wonuendoes which are uſed and practiſed on 
erefofPurpoſe for ſignification, and it is generally 
into well agreed and known what they ought to 
ind ge mean, do require equal ſincerity and honour 
Jitrarſſſwith our expreſs words; and to deceive 


yithouf E 3 wilfully 


Yup burning on purpole to confirm them in 
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1 wilfully by them, is to all intent and effed 
| to Lye: for inſtance, if in a place wher 
two ways meet, I ask a Perſon which e 
them I muſt take to bring me to ſuch; 
Town, and he points me directly to th 
wrong; I take his pointing for as plain ani 
poſitive an anſwer, as if he ſpoke out, be 
cauſe cuſtom has made it in that caſe equal, 
| ſignificant, and therefore if he knowingh 
1190 miſguides me thereby, he tells me as fl: 
1 and perfidious a Lye, as if he directed m 
bY." out of my way in ſo many ſignificant word 
To milinform by any ſuch falſe ſigns, ist 
expreſs our {:lves differently from what w 
„ think, and on purpoſe to deceive : and { 
| tho' not one word be ſaid, it is deliberat 
+88 and compleat Lying. If this were not a 
1 mitted, it would be impoſſible a dumb Ma 
ſhould ever be concern'd in the guilt of th 
Sin. But as he who cannot Write is as ſtrong 
ly bound by the teſtimony of his Mark, ſob 
who either cannot or will not ſpeak, ougi 
to be no leſs fincere if he pretends to be ui 
derſtood by Signs, and to prevaricate thi 
way, is in effect and truth to Lye. | 
And if there be any odds in the manner q 

the Sin, this way of Lying under ſud 
wretched ſhifts and evaſions, is far enou 
from being the moſt excuſable; there is bak 
neſs and treachery in all Lying, but ſom 
what more peculiarly ſo in Lying under pu 

- Fence of being tender all the while of Troy 
fi 
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efcall & hc friendly kiſs of Judas in the very at of 
Wherrreaſon againſt his Maſter, was juſt like the 
ich WGncerity of ſuch Salvo's in round Lying: we 
uch are not fond of being deceived upon any 
o th Ferms; ; but when Mens deceits come upon 
in an bs in ſuch an odd diſguiſe and medly, that 
it, be N e catch them in being falſe, and yet they 
qual Fre not falſe, and their palpablc Lying is yet 
Wing no Lying, it raiſes our indignation, we can- 
as fl ot endure that Knaves ſhould pretend to 
ted m{MWrcac us as Fools. The truth of all is this, 
word]Weirect and obſtinate Ly ing is the Vice of the 


„ is Wncaner and baſer ſort ; but ſuch Caſes as 1 
nat wave been laſt conſidering, being of a more 
nd rice, and ſtudied, and elaborate Lying, are 
11beracommonly ſound to be the meaſures of deep 
not a unning and hy pocriſie, the practices of ſuch 
1b Maes are deſigning and dangerous in their Con- 
of ti verlation, the wiles of the deceitfulleſt and 
ftroogworlt of Men. 

-, lol 5. Laſtly, I would fain venture to charge 
ougiWhe guilty of Lying one ſtep farther within 
be uf the guards of our Minds; for we may not 

te chionly commit the Sin by dumb ſigns and inti- 


1 ations, without opening our mouths, but 
Where are Caſes wherein we may be concern'd 
and partake in the guilt of Lying, even 
without ſo much as a ſign or a word given 
is bakWand this not only when dy an abſolute filence 
t ſom we ſeem conſenting to one thing while we 
der ore mean another; but even when we wilfully 
Trutuſ keep a Perſon 1 in ignorance and a wrong un- 

chal E 4 derſtanding 
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His damage, it is in effect as if I actually le 


rance? For we ought no more in point q 


I chooſe to be underſtood by this illuſtration 
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derſtanding of things, when he has equiy 
in point of intereſt en his fide to be better in 
form'd and ſet right. For inſtance, if I Sell 
a thing which I perceive the Buyer purcha| 
ſeth for good, and I know it to be faulty; 
tho? I uſe not one word or geſture to make 
him believe *cts good, yet if I do not tell hin 
expreſly how far I know it to be amiſs, I au 
guilty ; if I purpoſely keep him deceived 9 


him into the deception; his being ignorant 
is but juſt as I would have it; I treat wii 
him for that reaſon to chooſe ; I make th 
{ame advantage of it as if I had uſed indired 
ſignifications to blind him; and what other 
bring about by Lying, I am pleas'd to finllf 
prepar'd to my hands already. Now if t 
perſwade a Man by falfe vouching to tak 
off a ſorry Bargain be avow'd Lying, whi 
not to let a Man do it thro' his own ig; 


fincerity to connive at a Man in an erroi 
than to lead him into it: No one queſtionlf 
but to put a Man purpoſely out of his wi 
by falſe directions is a pernicious Lye ; nov 
if I apprehend a Man to be out of his warlff 
tho he does not ask my directions, J am ne 
door as guilty if I do not begin with him tf 
ſer him right: this J ought to do as an indifi 
ferent Perſon, but much more if I am 
Party con@rn'd, and intereſted in his erroj 


becauf 
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equitſhecauſe I find it apply'd to this very Caſe by 

ter in great Author; for thus Tuly makes his pe os, 
I Sel@iſputant argue, To let alone a Buy to be | 3. 
urchsWhominably gull'd and ruin d hy bis ignorance, 
aulty; hat 75 tu elſe but fo 7 uffer | a: Favelley to put 
mali in 4 wrong Road, "till he has run himſelf 

11 binfWuite out of knowledge, 4 Crime which the 

, I anfMithenians execrated by publick and ſolemn 

ved tifWurſes, In ſhort, there is little odds in 
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joint of guilt, between him that leads a Man 
to the dark, and him that rejoyces to find 
im in the dark, when both deſign alike to 
ake that for an opportunity to pick his 
Pocket. I am ſenſible how deeply this No- 
ion will ſtrike at the Secrets and intrigues of 
Lommerce; I know Men that are pretty 
ice and touchy of their Honour, do make 
jo ſcruple to act by contrary meaſures: Ca- 
eat Emptor is the word, and to turn ſuch 
pportunities to account, paſſes for principal 
ngenuities in the way of dealing: Nor will 
undertake for my own Integrity ſo far, but 
at 'tis very poſſible had 1 been bred up to 
buſineſs, Tgnorance, Cuſtom and luſt of gain 
Wight have blinded my Reaſon to a fond 
agination, that ſuch kind of Dealing was 


n ne onſiſtent enough with Religion and Honour: 
1m Mherefore I am prepar'd to expect with how 
 indifnuch difficulty this Doctrine will go down 
am Wo Trade: however now as a diſintereſted 
erroſ Man between the Vender and the Buyer, I 


ration 


: Ho from my Soul believe, that barely to be 
ECAaUlk * b 


ſlent 
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an injurious Lye. 


“ poſes to Sale a certain Houſe, on the {ca 
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filent at anothers ignorance, in order to mal 
an overvaluable advantage of it, is deceitfy| 
unſincere, and very much of the nature 


And here I take comfort to think that 
can immediately ſhelter my ſelf under t 
Sence and Judgment of Tully, the Greate| 
Philoſopher and Caſuiſt the Heathen Worl 
ever bred : to gain countenance therefore | 
the Argument, I ſhall inſiſt a little not oi 
upon his Doctrine, but the very Caſes aboy 
it which he himſelf has put. For 1nſtang 
An honeſt Trader of Alexandria brings! 
* alading of Corn to Rhodes, in hopes, thi 
& a preſent ſcarcity there, to come to a vet 
* conſiderable Market : Now in caſe the fi 
„Trader knows that ſeveral other Vel 
* bound from Alexandria to Rhodes with C 
& goes of the ſame Proviſion are under % 
* after him, and likely to come within a tz 
* days into the ſame Port, the Queſtion | 
«© whether he be bound in Conſcience to gi 
the People of Rhodes notice of it, or) 
& being ſilent to make the moſt of his adv 
„tage? Another Caſe of his. A Man e 


* of ſome defects and inconveniencies in 
* known only to himſelf; it is ſituate in 
* peſtilent Air, which others at the fan 
* time take to be healthy; Vermine breed 
* every corner of it, the Timber is decay! 


* and the Tenement juſt tottering, _ 
G6 thy 
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o mal this is ſtill in the Owners boſom only: 
ceithu Now the Query is, if he keep the Purcha- 
ture off {er in ignorance, and by that me ans put 
ic off for a great deal more than otherwiſe 


that he could have made of it, whether this be 
ler i fairly, or elſe deceitfully and unjuſtly 
rreateﬀ done. Theſe Caſes thus intelligibly ſta- 
World, he cauſes to be diſputed out by two 
fore ifWtoicks, a Matter and his Diſciple, and they 


yy I think the ſum of all that can be ſaid on 
oth ſides; but in concluſion this is Tully's 
udgment; That in both Caſes the Vender 
eals unfairly to keep the Buyer in ignorance, 
r tho every thing you keep to your {elf is 
ot unjuſtifiable Concealment, yet when you 
1\llingly ſuffer others to continue ignorant 


ot on 
s Abol 
{tang 
rings1 
8, thi 
A VC 


the {a 


Veſſe t thoſe things, which it concerns them in 
ith Hint of intereſt to know, on purpoſe that 
der Mou may make a Market of them; tis eaſie 
in a f {ce what kind of concealment this is, and 


ſtion hat fort of Men they are who deal after 


> to gi Hat manner: Certe non Aperti, non ſimplicis, 
t, Or Mon ingenui, non juſti, non viri boni; ver- 
3 ad vu i potius, obſcuri, Aſtuti, Fallacis, Malitioſi, 
Man e lid., Veteratoris, Vafri. I am almoſt a- 


the ſcu aid to venture at rendring this in Engliſh, 


39 


Ibid. 


es in Mer fear of wanting words; let me fee — 
ate in rely this is not the part of an open, ſincere, 
he ſau h enuous, juſt, nor good Man; but rather of 
breed i /p1ffting, dark, crafty, deceitful, ſly, ſubtile, 


decay 
6 thi 


nwueterate Anave. After he gives us the Pre- 
edent of a Caſe much like thoſe before, 
wherein 


on 7 


"1; 


Sold, and did not tell the Purchaſer of 


come {hort of Heathens in their Notions 
Morality. 
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wherein Cato the Elder was Arbitrator : x 
he tells us the ſubſtance of his Award y 
this, Cum in venundando rem eam ſciſſet, 
non pronuntiaſſet, Emptori damnum preſt 
oportere: That ſince the Vender Ene 
the inconvenience that attended what | 


* he ſhould make good his damage. And 
general, the Cenſor Eſtabliſh'd this to be 
ſtanding Rule for fair and upright Dealin 
Notum eſſe emptori vitium quod noſcet ven 
tor; That the Buyer ought to be mi 
* acquainted with every thing the Vend 
* knows amiſs in what is dealt for, 

theſe are falſe Doctrines, let that great | 
man be reſponſible for them; neverthelck 
ſhould be ſorry to think that Chriſtians ſhol 


Well, but granting it to be a fort of! 
juſtice to keep Men in ignorance for our oy 
unreaſonable gain, yet after all, how d 
this come in for Lying? I anſwer, for Re 
ſons like theſe : For in the firſt place, if Ii 
not expreſly tell another the thing I Sel 
damnified or defective, and I am fatisfied | 
does not know it is, 1 do, even tho? I aml 
Jent, imply, and make believe I think 
good; my expoſing it to Sale without e 
ception amounts to ſuch an intimatiol 
Now if by any means, tho? it be by fayil 
and doing juſt nothing, I would fain ba 


. 0 Fraudulent Concealnieni. 

or; A believ'd a thing is good, when I know it 
not, I entice another to be miſperſwaded 
Ia deceiv'd, to contribute towards which, 


preſialways the proper buſineſs and work of a 
oth ye. Again, by taking a good and ſuitable 
W i1at | ' 


Wice, I confirm him in his error; the de- 
anding of that is ſomething more than 
re ſilence or concealment : this is a ſignifi. 
nt ſign made, and ſomething actually done 
my ſide, to deceive and abuſe him: to 


de Mill:d of an expreſs Warrant or Declaration 


1 i!fully, that (hall ſerve for a proper intima- 
rea 


*chelel; 
15 {hou 
tions 


hat | know it is not, I come up toward 


omplaints and Remonſtrances of the Buyer, 
hen he has found me out, will foon come 
don me, and upbraid me to my face, that 
ave dealt unſincerely and falſely, and in 
ed like a Lyar; and all Men who are in- 
ferently concern'd will ſtand by and ſe- 
nd him. Again, Courts of Equity will 
lieve a Man in ſuch Caſes, as much as if 
preſs Overtures had been made to lead him 
to the Cheat. It was not for nothing 
erefore that Demoſthenes takes notice, that 
e Law againſt Lying was publickly ſpread 


rt of | 
our on 
OW d 
for Re 
„if Ti 
J Sell 

isfied | 
' Taml 
think 
hout e 
imatiol 
y ſayih 
ain hay Man offer'd any thing diſhonourable in 
| | dealing, 


Lea good price for a bad bargain, is in- 
W:t | think it good; and if Ido any thing 
dn, to make another believe a thing is, 


eguilt of compleat Lying. Farther, the 


ctr 


xn in the Athenian Market-place : [Ker ora. ady; 
Iv dp ev c 10 pp and if Lept. 
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” 1 6-2 Various Mays, Uſes, &c. of Lying. 


if dealing, he was Convicted by the tenor d 
[5 that Statute; intimating that all ſuch dm 
1 ceitful and unfair Trading did very mud. 
| 'F 4; _— border upon Lying: upon which Gro:;uMur 
„ 5, © Critically Remarks, that there a Lye is t 
. that large extent and acceptation, Cut etiat 
. | obſcur am locutionem includat] that it includ v 
; all ob/cure or unaudible ſpeaking ; and ther ic 
1.6 fore alſo all fraudulent filence and concealWpu 
W | | ment: and in the ſence of the Civil Law ict: 
„ amounts to a Lye, for a Man to take up 
1 him that Character and Credit, which in H. 
11 | way of dealing he does not act up to; it t 
[FF ue call'd by Gregory, 4 Lye in Fact: and Ta! 
. 3 obſerves, Nez tho the Civil Law cannot p ul 
14 De Off. tend to provide expreſly againſt all Conceiſib 
1 | 535 ments and Frauds of this kind, yet as man} v 
| "Wy as it can provide againſt it does; and thine: 
bn... he tetches about this vehement ſtroke, No 
. ſuch as actually make ule of vain and Ly a 
114-2 words to deceive: Quod ſi vituperandi ſi ib 
; "Hf qui reticuerunt, quid de ijs exiſtimandum ne 
1 qui orationis vanitatem adhibuerunt * © Wh \ 
1B * they are ſo much to blame, who deceiveh Ice 
| | \ l f being only ſilent, what ſhall we think . 
1 thoſe Men, who make uſe of a world li. 
1 * ſmooth and wheedling Lyes in order g 
1:45 XL jet 
pl Thus I have endeavour'd to TT) Jer 
Sin of Lying out of all its intricate Mazes aWait 
Intanglements: but after all, I muſt conicgſect 
the Temptations and Inducements, the wah pol 


all 


. arious Ways, Uſes, &c. of Lying. 

d means and ends for it are ſo various and 
mberleſs, that it is beyond the meaſures of 
courſe ro comprehend it within certain 
unds; and tho? I have attempted to mark 
ſome diſtinctions to ſhew when we are 
t and when we are guilty ; yet after all, 
were to direct to one ſingle Principle by 
ich we ſhould Judge for our ſelves, i 
duld referr every Man to the impartiai 
Cates of his own Conſcience ; for tho? we 
y lay ſtreſs upon Equivocating and Shift- 
„ to ſupport our Credit from ſinking un: 
che Cenſures of the World, yet it cannot 
2 ſufficient ſtay to defend us againſt the 
ulations of our own Breaſt: We are often 


will not yield it manifeſt to the Judg- 
ts of other Men; and if we would but 
ww our Conſciences due animadverſion, 
| a fair hearing, it ſhould ſcarcely be ever 
Iible for us to be guilty of a Lye, tho' un- 


ice of it, and privately tell us, that's 4 
But for a Man to think of laying down 
llible Rules, that ſhall determine every 


Wicrtaking indeed. A Lye is ſuch an in- 
ech, convertible and plyant to fo many 


Poſes, transformable into ſo many ſhapes, 
flexible 


g that may be made Caſuiſtical upon this 
jett, would be a very vain and endleſs 


nite, and mutable, and verſatile turn of 


— 


fible enough of our guilt withio, when 


never ſo plauſible a diſguize or form, but 
would give us a very juſt and punctual 
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off again by ſo many cunning fetches ; 
evaſions, ſo diligent and daring to do n 


look and ſpeak to one Man, but intend! 


hang half out of the mouth, and half wi 


flexible to ſo many ends, ſo ready and 
ling and apt for all buſineſs, comes on un 
ſo many different diſguiſes, and is broy 


chief, and ſo ſlippery and flitting a thing 
catch hold of, that it will not endure 
ſtand tated and fix d to any juſt diftinio 
you may as well pretend to graſp the 9 
dity of the Air, to faſten Chains upon a Fai 
or to deſcribe one certain Figure to an em 
and whifling Cloud. 

Sometimes 1t will confidently ſtare a M 
in the face, by and by 'tis whiſpering | 
hind his back, and one while it ſhall ſeem 


be overheard and miſtaken by anoth 
Sometimes it comes away in plain and p 
tive terms, and is a Lye in ſo many word 
at other times tis ambiguous and dark as; 
Oracle: Often it has the impudence to fl 
front you in bold and direct aſſertions, 2 
ther while it ſteals about in ſneaking circu 
locutions, in equivocations, and quibhk 
and broken Sentences, and is ſo min 
and chop'd between the teeth, that it f 


in: Sometimes it ſhall deceive by a ſigil 
cant ſign, by a ſlye intimation, by 
falſe nod of the head, or the twinkle 0 
deceitful eye: now and/then you ſhall ha 
it ſo nicely {pun that it ſhall perfectly _ 

| ODE 


Various Ways, Uſes, &c. of Lying. 

obſervation; at other times ſo groſs and 
lumſie that you may feel it; ſometimes it 
5 full and overflowing with ſmooth and fair 
Kos offers ir ſelf upon Credit, and comes 
ber 0 out with high and ſolemn adjura- 
jons,; upon my Honour] By the Sacred 
ame ! and as JI hope for mercy! at other 
imes it makes leſs adoe, but does more bu- 
ineſs; eſpecially when it affects to keep ſul- 
Enly couch'd and ſtifned under 'thoſe two 
tarch'd Monoſyllables, Tea, and Nay: bur 
pon ſome occaſions it will not be at the 


ently conſent you into a falſchood of your 
wn accord : generally ſpeaking it will con- 
rive to have ſome foundation to work upon, 
nd then it ſallies out with great heart and 
Hurance; amplifying is wondrous eatie and 
elightful, but then very often it brings all 
ut of nothing, and this is drudgery; crea. 
ng is laborious, tis Egyptian Slavery; *cis 
e painful and exquiſite work of a Spider, 
d {pin the whole Web out of its own bowels : 
ut even this will be nothing after we are 


or od to it. 
, ö Various and infinite are the uſes and ends 
105 this faculty; 'tis a managable and handy 


raft for every purpoſe under the Sun: lt 


1 ompleatly qualifies for high Ceremony and 
110 fallantry, for flattering and inveigling with 
( weak and vain, for over- reaching the 
„ ile and wary, for ſhuffling and cutting 


from 


rouble of one breath or ſign, but ſhall ſi- 
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Various Ways, Uſes, &c. of Lying. 

ſrom the Mighty, for knowing Men, and 
Converſing in the World, and in the taſhion 
able way of the World. "Tis the principal 
ſlight and artifice cf a Cunning Man, the 
tongue and head and beart of a Politician: 
tis that ſtrong byaſs upon the Pen of an H- 
ſtorian, that bears him always on one ſide; 
hence it gets throughly converſant and read” 
in all the accounts of times; it had in effed 


the compoſing of all the Grecian Memoirs, 


Et quicquid Græcia mendax audit in Hi ori. 
Geography has been no leſs beholding to i, 
eſpecially in deteriving Places and Kingdom 
that were never ſeen, in decyphering u 
known Worlds, and all the Terra incognita: 
'Tis the Ccmpiecat Journal of an accompliſh'd 
Traveller, and often helps him out wy 
his Memory quite fails. In Philoſophy t 
all Hypotheſis and Paradox; in Religion 'tis 
nothing but free Critiſciſm and Hypocriſie: 


'Tis both Nature and Art in the Mules, the 


Pen of a Poet, and the Pencil of a Painter; 
"tis the gilt and counterſeit of baſe Coin, and 
that affected red and white that often blooms 
out freſh upon a withred Beauty. Tis 2 
very ready thing to enter into Obligation, to 


plight by way of Promiſe, and to Miniſter 


and Negotiate in al] Leagues and Contracts: 
No Solemn Treaty can well be made, much 
leſs broken without it; 'tis the genuine ſence Þ 
and meaning, of a States-Man, the familiar 


Speech of the higheſt Quality, and chat il 
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Various WW ays, Uſes, &c. of Lying. "OF 
which Men of a ſhort reach and a long Purſe 
bre ture to meet with for their Friend at 
Court. Take it from Quality downward, 
Fhro all degrees of Buſineſs, and it is officious 
Es a Mans right hand; it hangs like a per- 
} 800 Enchantment upon all Weights, and 
% arks, and Meaſures, and is become almoſt 
| eceflar, to oblige, and to diſpatch to con- 
ent. Not that it is altogether retain'd and 
E:gro'd by the Seller neither, the Buyer 
makes bold with it with equal ; ingenuity and 
' I Turance ; inſomuch that tis a Moot Point 
| : bether this buſie Talent be more confi- 
Wently exercis'd within the Counter or 


„ Pithout. For my part, I am of Opinion 
ere Prith the Son of Syrach [ Ecclus. xxvii. 2.] Th 
% 4 Natl fticketh faſt between the joynings of 


. Stones, ſo doth this Sin ſtick cloſe between 
Pring and Selling: they pres hard towards 
Þ , and with the ſame intent of advantage 
In both ſides ; inſomuch that without ſtricter 
Ware and Conſcience in their words, there's 
Po much reaſon to fear that as the Prophet 
Bis forewarned, I/a. xxiv. 2. It ſhall be 45 
With the Buyer, fo with the Seller. Even with 
te Wc Idleſt People it finds a full imploy ment; 

| Ares a more than ordinary freedom in 
onverſation ; *tis the banter and humour of 
e Gay, the Cenſures of the Preciſe and 


"= Froud, and the Scandal of the Envious: 
b ich Melanchollick Men it plays the Tyrant 


ten thouſand terrifying Dreams and 
: F 2 Images; 
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Various Mays, Vſes, &c. of Lying. 
Images; and ever now and then, to im. 
pole upon the Credulous, it all go haunt. 
ing about by Night in doleful Groans and 
ſtartling Noiſes, in dark Spectres, gliding 
Shapes, monitrous Forms, in Solitary aud 
Cloudy Apparitions; and to carry on the 
8 to the laſt, ſhall afterwards com: 
abroad in Volumes of Surprizing Narrative, 
unqueſtionably certified and atteſted. 

The part it acts is unnatural, and there. 
fore difficult; but then ic bas a thouſand 
ſhifts and eſcapes to fave it ſelf : ſo that thy 
it be very liable to ſuſpicion, *as found x 


very ſtubborn and obſtinate thing to b f 
As à Priſoner at the Bar i 
Pleads for a Rule, Not Guilty); Let it K 


Convicted : 


and it {hall imme 
"Ind divide, and b 


heard out by Councel, 
diately ſplit aſunder, 


loudly concern'd on both lides; the Lye (hal 
rally too and fro, and lay about, and mak 
ſo many probable otters and returns, tha 


Juſtice, in order to be fer right, ſhall |: 
quite maz'd and bewilder'd. The fatalle 


Circumſtance that a Lye can fall under, | 
to be ſ{urprizd and caught upon the ſpot 
in this ſtreight, the firſt moment, it {hy 
ſtand aſtoniſhd, and ſhock'd, and in a mas 
and then if follow'd up an 
it will make an end at once, ani 
in an F unnatural way of {elf preſervs 1 
But if it can perceive then 
IS. Haly violent Iulpicion, and no dire 
prod 


ner nail'd faſt; 
daunted, 


tion, cat it ſelf, 


* 
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Various Ways, Uſes, &c of L Jing. 
proof, it ſhall recover a little breath ou 


heart, and being urg'd on to confeſs, 
ſhall inſtancly fall big in Labour with . 


S AA es oo de php 


throes, urn and Falſchood, like the 
two Sons of Rebecca, {hall keep trugling i in 
the Womb of the Mind, which ſhall come 
out firſt ; but commonly the Cunning Hunter 
gets foremoſt, and the Plain Man comes 
drag'd out after at the others heel; Truth 
is the laſt and foreſt Expedient. Lying is 
Ja Faculty that will ſtand by it ſelf, as 
long as one Lye can be made to ſtand by 
another; tho' it be faithful to nothing 
i elſe, it will be true and conſtant in its 
LY own defence. And as in a foul Sea the 
me leading Wave no ſooner breaks away in froth, 
WE but immediately there comes up another 
ha to make head againſt the Rock; ſo when 
an ihe Spirit of Lying is once provoked and 
has ruffled, it ſhall come driving againſt a firm 

F Charge, in a ſullen uarelentiog Fluctua- 
tion, one audacioully rowling onward to 
make good the baulk of the other: It has 
a ſtrange readineſs and alacrity, not only 
to bring its own ſelf off, but to deny or 
colour over all other wickedneſſes, 
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4 Miniſter to all purpoſes, transform to all 
_ {hapes, and change to all complexions : 
F 3 And 


world of falſe Conceptions, in order to be 
deliver d; and under ſeveral pangs and 


To be brief, twill deal with all Men, 
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Various Ways, Uſes, &c. of Lying. 
And yet come near, and examine what it 
is that makes all this buſtle and confuſion 
in the World, you will find 'tis all a jeſt; 

meer Nonſence, indeed nothing; this end. 
wy: privative, unaccountable thing is : 
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Myleiber it be Lawful in any Caſe, 
upon any Occaſion or Pretence whatſo- 
ever to Lye. 
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2 Wome Reflections upon thoſe Authors who have 
5 allow'd of Lying in ſome Caſes. 


may be L awful in any Caſe or upon 
any Pretence whatſoeve to tell a |_ ye? 
1 I ſhall ſhew for what good Reaſons I am 

1 H Opinion it is not. 

Nevertheleſs this muſt be allow'd a Que- 
Iſſtion: many Learned Men, both Ancient 
Wand Modern, have taken the contrary ſide; 
nc therefore we may be ſure not without 
conſiderable difficulties objected, great ap- 
Pearance of Reaſon given, and very much 

argued and ſaid againſt the part I have ta- 

en; my Reſolution is to make my way thro 
gas directly as I can; and in order to it I ſhall 

Iturn as litle aſide as poffible after the dif- 

Ieereat Sentiments and Oppoſitions of other 

en ; my Defign being not to hold you 

1 amus d 


II. 12 nom to Enquire len ber it 
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amus'd with a confutation of ſuch of then 
as may be falſe, but to give the plaineſt an, 
cleareſt Evidence denn of that Opinion Which 
i conceive to be true; however 't will be ne. 
ceſſary to premile a juſt fate of the Contro- 
verſie, that it may be known wherein ant 


upon what grounds Men have been divided ; 
and how far "they have been all agreed ; and| 1 


by this means we {hall be the more diſtin 
and certain what tis we pretend to maintain, 


when we come to a determination In o 


own Judgments. 

I have ſhew'd already that the Nature and 
Guilt of compleat and finiſn'd Lying conſis 
in expreſſiag our ſelves differently from whut 
we think on purpoſe to deceive. Now th 
common method of Learned Men is to 6 
duce all ſorts of Lying under theſe thre: 


Heads, Rande, Officious, and Perniciow, 


the Jocular or Ludicrous Lye is told only i 
Jeſt, and for Merriment, an Officious Lye 
what wetell with a good and charitable de 
ſign, a pernicious Lye is what we make ul: 
of for Knavery and miſchief; but there 
yet a fourth ſort of Lying which I find men 


tioned by Aristotle, and I doubt there is to 


much room for it; and it is when, from at 
inveterate habit, Men Lye out of meer luk 
to the Sin; having not ſo much as a jel 
much leſs any good or evil end to ſerve in it 
but a conſtant itching and inclination to make 
other men believe the Lord knows L 
0 : | vr UC 
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All Lying is Onlawful. 


r Naga, one who finds pleaſure and en- 
Hynent in the very Lye it ſelf, Now l believe 
may venture to ſet aſide the two laſt ſorts 
bf Lying, namely when it is to do wrong, 
ul out of pure Luft to the Sin, by conſent of 
i parties; for I do not remember any Ca- 
piſt that was ever ſo much addicted to con- 
Fovert, as to juſtifie that twas allowable to 
ye out of miſchief, or out of pure luſt to 
he Lye it ſelf, and only for Lying ſake. 
| What allowances ſome have made have 
een to the two former Caſes, to wit when 


ith | e lye only to make mirth, or elſe to do 
ha [ ood, and are careful at the ſame time to do 
leo Man any wrong; and the main reaſon 
lt ey ſeem to go by is this, that where no 
rc garm or inconvenience ariſes, but rather good 
1 [ done, what neceſſity is there to impute 
vil? as if the guilt of Lying did not con- 
eit ſo much in the bare expreſſing our ſelves 
d. 4 oppolition to our own minds, as in the 
ul Wecidental ends and conſequences we may 


rive at in ſo doing; the contrary whereof I 

| ope to make appear, at leaſt, very proba- 
Wo le, by and by: In the mean While, I ſhail 
Wot detain my ſelf upon a particular examina- 
1 jon of every thing which Learned Men have 
Wiicr'd on chat fide, but ſhall content my {elf 
; Myth making two or three general reflections 


ow the Caſe ſtands with them. And, 
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3 Reflection on the Juſti fier s of L.jing 


of Society and Government; and fo wha 


1/7. J obſerve they are not agreed amoꝶ 
themſelves in their account and notion of; 
Lye; one making it to conſiſt in the by 
telling of a wilful Untruth; another in tn 
Untruth, and the jntent of deceiving joynt 
together: Others will have it conſiſt only i 
deceiving Men about thoſe Truths whid 
they have a right to in point of equiy 
Others will have the notion of Lying exten 
only to Perſons Civiliz'd, and under the Lay 


the Spaniards forc'd their way upon Ameri 
they were not engaged to act toward the N. 
tives with any regard to fincerity, they migh 
tell them as many VUntruths as they pleas 


but they could not tell them Lyes. Au 
there are thoſe who will not allow an Vl 
truth to be properly a Lye, unleſs it be to ( 
for ſome uarighteous end and purpoſe : m 
by this confus'd and uncertain account of i 
nature of a Lye, it is impoſſible they ſhout 

be clearly and diſtinctly agreed in their ju 
ments about the lawfulneſs or unlawful 
of it. So far from it, that by this mea 
thoſe who allow the largeſt latitude to 
ſeem to be the moſt peremptory Men in co 
demning it. And for inſtance, I wou 
only mention Paffendorf; no Writer that Wi 
know of, gives freer ſcope and indulgence t 
this Talent; and yet if you ask his reſol 
tion of the Queſtion in hand, he ſhall anſuꝗ 


you in theſe abſolute and deciſive word 
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Reflections on the Juſtifiers of Lying. 75 


Dod autem omne mendacium, proprie dictum, 3 Jur. 


ION ö 5 . . 218. 
of {Wi ſt, manifeſtum eſt: i. e. It is very ＋ 2305 
bu clear and evident that every Lye, properly 


ſo call*d, is ſinful. This is indeed my opi- 
on; and the very utmoſt I would contend 
r but then look back, and fee what he 
eans by a Lye properly ſo calPd, and this 
ts all in confuſion again; proprie mentiri p. 3j. 
dicitur, viſi qui dolo malo & deſtinatd ex 
licil, alteri diverſa ab animi ſui ſententid 
ert, eo fine, ut iſti noceat, aut wan ſpe 
fem illudat: It ſeems a Man is not pro- 
Wrly ſpeaking, guilty of a Lye, but when 
utters expreſſions to another quite different 
m the ſenſe of his own mind, with a de- 


eas : aind, | 
A ful intent, with propenſe malice, and In 
ier to jure the Man he ſpeaks to, or at 


ſt to cheat him with a vain hope and ex- 
tion. Now to do any thing with de- 


ou ful intent, propenſe malice, and in or- 
hon fd 10jure or impoſe upon another, is ſuf- 
juch ently Sinful without more ado; ſo that 


thoſe two paſſages together, and the Lye 
meu <1) little difoblig'd by that Author's Pen; 
by this aceount the jocular and the offi- 
wens Lying, the only two forts of it that 
it of diſpute, have perfectly eſcaped his 
tha pleaſure: indeed in his Opinion they are 
ace e Lying. Now when Men diſagree and 
about the Nature of that upon which 
y would ſpend their Judgment, tis an 
ord en they are like to determine at ſome un- 

x certainty, 
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certainty, when they are not of the {y 
mind what a thing is, they are unlikely 
be well reſolv'd about the lawfulneſs of 
being different in their Principle, their | 
ſons muſt be different and precarious, t 
bring them to one common Concluſion, 
2, 1 obſerve they are very much divii 
among themſelves, as to thoſe particular 
ſes whereia they would connive at Lynn 
ſome have thought Men may i1nnoce 
vary from the truth but only in the way 
merriment ; others who allow we may | 
in good earneſt to ſerve the ends of Rigt 
ouſneſs and Charity, are yet far enough i 
being agreed upon the ſame reſpects ande 
ditions ; for ſome ſcruple at it ſtill, ualeh 
good we propoſe by it, be of extraordin 
emergency; and there are thoſe who ipzi 
it mult be a pub ick, and not a private gi 
others who indulge it in private Caſes, | 
ſay they mutt be very weighty and preſſi 
ſome nor under the ſaving a Man's 
others not unleſs you can propoſe to dog 
to a Man's Soul. But ſome great Men hi 
thought ic fooliſh to ſtand mincing and 5 
pling out their Minds into ſuch nice 
ſtinctions, and have roundly affirm'd u 
the general, that in every reſpect, tho' it 
never ſo inconſiderable, where you may! 
good by a Lye, and do no miſchief, tb 
you may ſafely venture; and if any Hf 
_ theſis on that ſide would ſtand, in my 0 
Ni 


FR 
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e {a 

teh Won, this is the likelieſt, and moſt conſi- 
; of Wnt. But now, where Men are ſo miſera- 
ir M divided, and ſingular in explaining them- 


Ives about the ſame Point, *tis a ſign they 
ere got on the wrong ſide of the Queſtion, 
ce they cannot agree among themſelves in 
hat particular Caſes to indulge it; 'tis na- 
ral enough to ſuſpect from thence that it 
ght to be indulg'd in none. | 


2, ITis farther obſervable, that when they 


Lin 
oc 
way 


2y [WW venture out for ſome allowances, their 
Uo biaions come from them with great tender- 
bs and caution ; one faith it muſt be very 
nd dom, if ever, that you let a Lye eſcape 


leſs 
Well! 


(pet 


om you, tho” out of a good- intent, for fear 
draw ing it into Cuſtom : another ſays you 
e bound in Conſcience to think of all other 


gu pedients firſt, Lying muſt be your laſt re- 
s, Nee: which is much the ſame thing as to 
fy, 'cis adviſeable to try all fair means, be- 
ire you make ule of foul: Another confeſſes 
ooW@genuoutly that after all, he does not 
ne how we can venture 70 do evil that good 
q come: I confeſs nor I neither. But why 


very loath, and mealy-mouth'd ? there is 
d fear of ſpeaking out plainly where a thing 
lawful and honourable : but when Men 
aw back thus from an Opinion which they 
ould fain advance, and provide for it with 


Hy much warineſs and conditioning, it ſeems 
if they miſtruſted what they were doing; 
nid therefore ſome, the Schoolmen, who 


= found 


77 


ſtrangely. 


of Vice, he places Truth between Lying 0 


Eth. Ariſt. 8 


par. 2. 


C. 21. 


dropping Sentences ever now and then, h 


other; he readily ſets the mark of Vice upd! 
all Trelpaſſes on the fide of Lying, but HA 


R eflections on the Juſtifiers of Lying, 
found it a vain thing to ſtrive thus agair 
Nature, have craved indulgence for preyu 
cating a little, on innocent and good oc 
ſions, under this pretence, that it is at my 
if ar all, but a very light and venial Sin: þ 
When once we come to be conſcious a thin 
is at all ſinful, our wilful and deliber: 
committing it, will alter the ſize of a $ 


. Laſtly, one 
in the Men on that fide: pg cannot * 


which we are left to judge how much mo 
they thought it would become our Religi 
and our Honour, that we keep conſtant) 
ſteady and ſincere to truth; and for this] 
ſhall pitch = one or two of the Chiekct 
Crellius is pretty favourable in his allowan 
of Lying, as in caſe of neceſſity, to ſerve; 
Friend, or now and then to ſerve our ſeluts 
and yet he confeſſes to have recourle to! 
more than ſeldom is vicious: Nay when, a 
cording to his conſtant method of ſtatin 
Vertue in the middle between two extream 


the one hand, and exceſſive ſimplicity on ti 


rors on the contrary extream, which in oth 
Caſes he ſeldom ſpares, he {peaks of here will 
reat tenderneſs and charity. Nimia in if 
cendo ſimplicitas, ſive ſinceritas, imprudentio 

poi 
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ius quam improbit atem arguit; extream ſin- 
rity in ſpeaking, argues imprudence rather 
an improbity; which is as much as to ſay, 
at a Man of that Character, if he be not 
ſubtle as another, he will be ſure to be ho: 
ſter. Grotius gives a larger latitude to the 
ce than Creilius; and yet methinks when = Jur. 
ſays it is Cob eximiam quandam animi celſi. 
linem] owing to a ſingular greatneſs or ma- 
of mind, that ſome have declar'd abſo- 
ely even againſt the lighteſt kind of Lying; 
tex preſſion gives no diladvantage to ſuch a, 
Inciple; a Principle which he farther favours 
th this conceſſion, that it ought to be ſo much 
more eſpecially regarded and maintain'd 
Chriſtians, becauſe they are not only com- 
nded in the Goſpel to be endued with a 
e-like ſimplicity, but to avoid every fooliſh 
idle word, and have that true IVaelite 
nted out to them for Example, in whom ts 
guile. And Puffendorf, who has contri- 


4 las much indulgence for Lying, as any 
* thor of Note that I know of, does yer, 


en he comes to meaſure what fort of Men 


"} ought to be accarding to the ſimplicity 
by he Goſpel, take up and dictate after ano- 


r manner; for (faith he) As no Man 
uld be ſo impudent to blame the gravity 
dn Epaminondas, who maintain'd that we De Jur. 
never to tell a Lye, no not in jeſt, ſo it vat. p.318. 
ery natural to believe that forme atone- piacula 
is are ſtill due, when a Man's word offi- emper 
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them, nor fraudulently abuſe their ſimp 


„ ſon; this indeed is ſaid like a Chriſti 


and then been of the contrary opinion: af 
it mult be ſufficient 1 ſhould think, to pr 


Reflections on the Juſftifiers of Lyin 
ciouſly vary from his mind, for his own! 
anothers good, tho" no one at the ſame th 
be injur'd : and therefore it were to be wilt 
that, according to Cicero, all Lying and |) 
ſembling were abſolutely baniſli d out of N 
mane Society; and for that purpoſe, that: 
Men had ſo much ingenuity as not to en 
ce the Poſſeſſions of others, nor lay ſnares 


city, nor make uſe of any meaſures th 
are contrary to the diTtares of ſound R 


* like an Apoſtle. Now when Learn 
Men will train their ſtrength one way, at 
yet permit their inclinations and good wilh 
to break looſe another, when their real; 
{hall keep labouring and tugging for indi 
gence, and yet their Praiſes and Encomiun 
are all beſtow'd upon the contrary Prin 
ple, this ſhews which part their Judgmen 
would determine for, if they were abſolute 
free: truth is a very ſtubborn and inflexibl 
thing, and will not endure to be kept ut 
der. 

Now after ſuch Reflections as theſe, upd 
che Authors who have craved permiſſion f 
Lying in particular Caſes, it is reaſonablet 
allow, that it is not out of ſtiffneſs, or hi 
mour, or ſingularity, that ſome have no! 


c& 32 


Pare you to hear at leaſt what may * 0 
| el 


Reflections on the Tuſtifiers of Lying. 
erd to maintain it. I ſhall therefore now 


epreſent for what good reaſons I am of this 
erſwaſion, that it is lawful in no Caſe, and 


I pon no pretence whatſoever to tell a Dye; and 
/ ; go in general upon this Suppolition for my 


rinciple, That Lying is intrinſically, and 


1 0 . . „ 
54 mply, and abſolutely evil in its own nature; 
red if it be fo, as I ſhall eadeavour by and 


dy to ſhew it is, then the Caſe is very plain 
nd clear; for then we may be ſure that no 
hretence whatſoever can make that allow- 
ble, which in the nature of the thing is 
iaful ; no Circumſtances or Accidents cin 
ter the eſſential property of a thing; there 


mn s no qualitying or cleanſing out defilement, 
real hen it is in the very ſubſtance of the thing 
=” be foul : inherent blackneſs can never be 


coured out; *cis in vain to attempt to fetch 
t away when it runs quite thro' the grain; 
hat which in its ſelf is wicked, will be 
icked in ſpight of any outward Conſidera- 
ion whatſoever. Is Lying ſimply ſinful in 
he nature of it? that's enough, we can ſay 
o worſe of any other Sin whatſoever; and 
t may as well be ſuppos'd that Circumſtances 
nay, in ſome ſpecial Caſes, make Adultery, 
laſphemy, or the hatred of God allowable. 
Tis very vulgarly known and quoted, what 
great Caſuiſt, no leſs than St. Paul, has 
aught to this purpoſe ; when he reſented it 
a fſlanderous Report caſt upon him, that he 


nould ſay, Let us do evil that good may come; 
which 
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thro? his Treatiſe of Humane Duties, 


partially conſider'd, 
a ſtrange and unlikely Propoſition. 


there is room but for one at a time to do 
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which was the fartheſt in the World fron 


De Off. . 3. being his own ſence and Doctrine: and Tu, 


has ſomething very parallel to that; eln 

quendane ſit hone ſt as, propter utilitatis magni 
tudinem?1d quidem improbum eſt. To ſwery | 
from what is honeſt, under pretence of thei 

e great good we can do by it, is wicked 
And in general, the main Principle that run; 
and ii 
as it were the burthen of the whole Book, ME 
this, Thar nothing can be good and prof. 
© table, but whet is juſt and honourable; 
Eadem ntilitatis que honeſtatis eſt regula : then 
again, he calls them res 4 natura copulate, 
which being admitted, as it ſzems it is the 
{ence not only of Revelation, but of Natural 
Reaſon ; then l have only this to make out, 
That Lying is in ils own Nature intrinſically, 
fimply, and abſolutely evil; for then you («Wi 
it muſt of courſe be utterly diſalowable; and 
perhaps when the following Reaſons are im 

this will not ſeem ſuch 
I do not 
promiſe they ſhall all bear down direQtly| 
upon it at the very point of demonſtration; 


that; and if one does it, 'tis as good as if a 
thouſand did, but they will I think all con- 
tribute their ſhare of ſtreſs to make the Prin- 
ciple ſtand firm. 


SECT. 


Lying abſolutely Evil. 


SECT. BI, 


12 

oh $ Lying prov 'd to be intrinſically, jimply and ab- 
"1. ſolutely Evil. 

"WM %, PEN, Lying ſees to be in- 
dj trinſi cally, ſimply, an 


2 becauſe there is in it a ſort of 
Vice and Obliquiry ; the two pi incipal pa 
wt a Man are divided and oppos'd ; they are 
two indeed, in the very wortt ſeace ; the 
Lei in the Members declares agaliiit the Law 
in the Mind; and the diſtinction between 
| i outward. and the ;award Man is become 
hneceſſary; the Man without and the Man 
rithin being in two different Tales; mentiri 
. contra mentem ire, Now when a Man is 
Weſides his right Mind, he is reckon'd Mad; 

therefore When he goes wilfully and dclibe- 
Wately in a direct oppoſition int his right 
Mind, methinks it is ſomething worſe. One 


21, bf the Ancients call'd Humane Voice the 
n Meſſenger of the Mind, the Anget of the Un- 
go! berttanding; but when it is purpoſely dif- 
e , (Ftct'd to give a falſe Annunerarion, thi Soul 

ends out her good Angel upon che Devil's 


Frrand. The Tongue and the Heart were at 
nn Frſt exactly fitted to ode another, and they 
f ire made to hang together as it were in one 
; 5 that ſo according as we conceive, fo 
e ſhould pronounce ; but Lying cuts off 
G 2 their 
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does not go right, ſome foul thing mul 


World. There can be no reaſon why Mal ; 


' cence, we were out of a Condition to tell 
Lye. Ws 4 


TOR OTA oo 
— 


Lying abſolutely Evil. ; 
their Communication, ſets them at odds, x 
a miſunderſtanding, a perfect disjunCtion.ME 
the ſtring of the Tongue and the f#r:»g of th 
Heart ought, if they are well in tune, to H 
juſt in aniſon; if they ſtrike a diſcord Natur 
is quite out of Harmony, and we mult mak 
very ſorry mufick. If our expreſſion dog 
not point directly to our mind, our Syſten 


have fallen in, and diſturb'd the movement 
and it is the ſame fundamental error and e 
fect, as it would be in a Watch to keep m 
ving on to the wrong hour, or for the ſhi 
dow to point contrary to the true time dM 
the Sun. Lying was ſo inconſiſtent with tl 
firſt and perfect ſtate of Man, that when th 
Devil had occaſion to have recourſe to it, 
could not undertake the Cheat in any H, 
mane ſhape, but was forc'd to chop dowilM 
into a Serpent, a lurking, low, degenerate 
ſlippery wrigling Animal, the moſt in 
nom'd and rancorous thing to Man in tl 


. ng * 5 9 12 — 
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are fo notoriouſly given to Lying now, bu 
| becauſe our Natures oy the Fall have beam 
ever ſince jog'd out of due frame: ſo long 
we kept going on in a ſtate of inn 


2. Lying ſeems to be ſimply and eſſential 
evil, becauſe of that oral obliquity ani 
vice in it, as it ſtands directly oppoſite to th: 
| Natur 


| Lying abſolutely Evil. 85 
Nature of ſincerity and truth; there all Mo- 
raliſts place it, and there it ought to Rand : 
the Apoſtle has repreſented them incompa- 
Itible, 20 Lye & of the Truth: and the Fhilo- 


tur; ö 

a fopher does from this utter and abſolute con- 
Joo trariety between them, impute evil and 
den guile as ſimply and eſſentially to the one, as 


he does Commendation and Virtue to the 

| Z other; xf aro To 2 Jede O x, Ariſt. Er 

arres, 1 de das va 2, eue dn 4e. 
Ding is of it ſelf ſinful and abominable, juſt 
as on the contrary, Truth is righteous and 
¶ praiſe. worthy. Now it is not doubted but 
ſincerity or moral Truth is intrinſically and 
ſimply good, eſſentially and abſolutely V ir- 
tuous, inſomuch that it is impoſſible for any 
one to act with regard to ſincerity and 
truth, and not at the ſame time to act with 
vertue and Honour; and if ſo, the reaſon of 
Contraries is much the ſame; for then it 
will be altogether as impoſſible to deal un- 
ſincerely and tell a Lye, without the guilt of 
vice and diſhonour, that is, without doing 
evil: if the one be eſſentially and ſimply 
good, the other, which ſtands directly op- 

polite againſt it, muſt for equal reaſon be 
imply and eſſentially evil. | 
3. Lying miſapplies and abuſes one of the 
ua moſt uſeful and peculiar gifts that God has 

au beſtow'd upon Humane Nature; and it is 1 
och think impoſſible to do that and not do evil. 
atun Now the uſe of Speech was certainly ſuch a 
4 SET G 3 kind 


86 


| kind of gift ; for let us but imagine what: 


nothers minds by intuition, and if every 


diſpute this Privilege with us. *Tis alſo : 


Lying abſolutely Evil. 


ſort of Creature Man mult have made with. 
out it; we have no way to look into one a. 
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one muſt have kept bis thoughts lock'd up 
within his own Breaſt, we ſhould all have 
ſhifted up and down for our ſelves like other 
Salvages; we might have met in Woods 
and ranges, and look'd wile and wiſt upon 
one another, and ſo do Apes and Monkeys; 
but we {ſhould have had a pretty hard mat. 
ter to have made it out to demonftration, iſ 
that we were more rational than {ome other 
Animals. I call Speech therefore a moſt pe- 
culiar and ſpecial gift to Man; for howlo- 
ever Brutes may conceive rationally, we meet 
with none of them that can talk ſo; they 
have not that command of their tongues to 


"HE 
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moſt uſeful and neceſſary gift, for being 
hereby enabled to impart our thoughts freely 
and eaſily to one another, we have come to 
make the moſt of what we are, to form our | 
{elves into Civil Societies, to unite in one 
common intercſt and welfare, to combine 
to live in Peace and Friendſhip, to improve 
alſo the condition of our Souls as well as our 
Bodies, to open our intellectual Faculties, to 
enlarge them in knowledge and wiſdom, to 
make our minds more liberal and intelligent, 
by Education; to enrich them in the Trea- 
ſures of Human Underſtanding, by a free 

| | commerce 


Lying abſolutely Ewil. 
5 ommerce and interchange of one anothers 
notions and diſcoveries. In fine, to brighten 


- + Wind poliſh out our whole Natures to admira- 
very Sion; for as Iron ſharpneth Iron, fo doth a 
up . lan the countenance of bis Friend. 

Wave = Now as Speech was ſuch a peculiar and 
a Iinvaluable gift of God, it is reaſonable to 


think the perverting and abuſing of it muſt 


PO! de proportionably ſinful; and we cannot 
= more perverſely abuſe it than by Lying; for 


this is to make it ſerve for juſt the contrary 
end from that for which it was given: and 
s it holds generally true, that the beſt things 
ge. borrupted become the worſt, ſo it is in the cor- 


v uption of Speech; it becomes an inconve- 
neet J nience, a very Curſe and Plague; the oc- 
hey Eaſon of more miſchicf and confuſion than 
* any one corrupt thing in the world beſide: 


End we had much better of the two be with- 


_ put this expedient of conveying our Minds 
- broad, than to take an advantage by it of 
e to 


Joing juſt the contrary, and inſtead of con- 
Eycying our Minds nearer to other People, 
o convey them much farther off from our 
rue Minds, than they could have been with- 
put it. *T'was Puffendorf's own reflection, | 
and I think a very judicious one, per abuſum p. 308. 

inguæ homo minus fieret ſociabilis quam per 
lentiim: By making an ill uſe of Sprech, 
Men may become much leſs fit for Human 
Society, than if they were altogether dumb. 
In this reſpect the advantage rather lies on 
7 og G 4 the 
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Lying abſolutely Evil. ; 
the ſide of Brutes, for being uncapable of dic. 
courſe, they cannot fo conveniently miſper. Wh 
ſuade and cheat; mentiri non didicere feræ, * 0 
may be truſted they are mute, and cannot Ly. 

Lying in Communication is worſe than 1 
an uaknuown Tongue in Prophecying ; an uWif 
known Tongue can only keep us in ignorance, 
but a Lying Tongue deceives and injures ys: 
He who ſpeaks to me in a Speech which! 
know not is a Barbarian; but he who craftil 
milguides and betrays me, by a Speed 
which I am ſuppos'd to know, reſembles: 
Being much blacker than a Barbarian, It b 
unskilfully and diſorderly manag d, whe 
Inſtruments are not made to give diſtin ani 
proper ſignifications; for if the Trump! 

ive an uncertain ſound, who ſhall prepaii 
 himfelf to Battle? But till it is far mor 
diſorderly and miſchievous, when the In 
ſtruments of conveying ſignifications ſhal 
give croſs and contrary ſigns on purpoſe u 
perſwade Men to the wrong; for if wha 
the Trumpets ought to keep founding on! 
Charge, they ſhould on a ſuddain ſound i 
Retreat, tis enough to throw back an Arm 
into confuſion, and the rout. Lying is 
this latter kind, and therefore is worſe that 
no Speech at all, it is a perverſe and ui. 
grateful abuſe of that moſt excellent gift of 
God, and therefore ſimply ſinful. 
: Lying muſt needs be ſo, becauſe it . 
abſolurely inconſiſtent with the Divine rer 
ry fections Fi 
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&-fions 3 and is an inberent quality of the 
D:vil; *cis abſolucely inconſiſtent with the 
Wiviac perfections, for God can do all things 
Hat are poſſible for a perfect Being to do, and 


let he cannot poſſibly Lye : God is not a Man 


I 1. ; at he ſhould Lye. The ſtrength of Iſrael will 
nce, i ' Lye, it is God that cannot Lye. God's Pro- 
s us: iſe and his Oath, are ſaid to be two immu- 


ich! 12 things, in which it was impoſſible for 
attil God 10 Lye 3 yea let Cod be True, tho every 
eech len 4 Lyar. Surely there muſt be ſomse- 
les bing moſt eſſentially good and perfect in 
It 5] ruth, from which it is not in the Nature 
whe nd Power of God himſelf to depart. And 


is can be no Secret, for Truth is of that 


N gaificancy and importance, that it is con- 
report ern'd in the reality and ſincerity of all Be- 
motſpgs: we muſt firſt be ſuppos'd at ſome cer- 
> InWinty about that, or elſe there is nothing in 
laß Nature that we can certainly depend upon; 
fe uf e cannot be ſure of our own being and me- 
whe Mications ; for ought we know it may all be 
on rer illuſion ; nay without admitting the 
1nd i E-ity of Truth firſt, we cannot be poſitive 
Arm ere is a God; wherefore it is remarkable, 
is and his Son have choſen to be called by 
that at Name, and will have God and Truth to 
d une thought as it were the ſame thing. It 
ift as upon this ſuppoſition that Torobabel 


rried it, in that notable Tryal of Wit be- 
Pre the Perſian Monarch: He made Womer 


tions 


1 ronger than all things, and yet Truth ſtronger 1 EN 4. 
than 35. 
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Lying abſolutely Evil. 
than Women ; and no wonder, ſince in H 
way oi Reaſoning he makes the great Ce 
tor of all things and Truth, to be in ef: 
the ſame: Is he not great that maketh th 
things? therefore great is the Truth, af 
ſtronger than all things. And Polybins is 
Opinion, that Truth ought to be adored a 
Miphry Deity, who will be acknowledgal 
always to be that which ſhe really is, abo 
all: the Divine Plato repreſents Truth as H 
very next neceſſary Idea we can have of Gi 
ne is eſſentially good firſt, and then eſſential 
true: and upon this he diftates with {ud 
a Sacred warmth and inſpiration, that nM 
thinks I cannot chuſe but rehearſe hin 
Kofi 2 0 Ol n 1 d g bre % 
25 * N. . 25 BT CUT: pore, ; 
D GHD, Ste 255 earræglas, 
e red Nee, re KATE ονẽ—c x MOAT; * 
Sap, PM vs. „Therefore the Godhei 
* and whatever we may call the Divine M 
© ture, muſt be abſolutely free from all I 
*10g ; therefore God is the ſimpleſt and i 
* re{t of Beings, the very Truth it ſelf, bat 
in deed and word; ſubject to no mutabili 
* or deception on his own part, nor ever di 
pos'd to put upon other beings, neiti 
„ thro' the imagination, nor by diſcourl k 
& nor by giving of ſigns, neither by a ral 
*vition, nor in a dream? God has inde 
been always ſuppos d to have that ſacred 
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7d for ſincerity and veracity, that it was 


4 hi 
i d by ſome of the Ancients, the Pythago- 
eas in particular, that if God were di pos'd 


bave his Nature conſiſt of two diſtinct 
Its, as ours does, he would undoubtedly 
lume light tor his Body, and truth for his 


th: 


All 


16 : and Pythagoras was heard to ſay, that 
edge had it from lome of the Mig in Egypt, 
abo rtheir Great Oromaſdes Was in reality of 
a5 Ut very couſtitution: on which account 


G00 * Philolopher took occaſion to recom- 
nich Eid to his Scholars, that above all things 
v ould keep ſtrict and immutable in 
ne, becauſe that was the principal way to 
hin mble God. 


[ On the contrary, 'tis exprefly ſaid that the 


Jet 

= il was from the beginning, one who 4- 
vor in the truth; as if he fell from truth 
f 5 a the perfection of his Nature both at once; 
2 uo ſooner was a Lyar, but he was a De- 
hen again, that there is no truth in him; as 
e Mrver to tell truth, and to be a Devil, were 


W {ame thing: and whew he [peaketh a Lye, 
x peaketh of his own, he does not appear in 
Worrow'd Character, but is truly himſelf; 
allo, that he is the Father of Lying, it 
p the moſt natural thing to him in the 
eich ld, not only to bring forth Eyes, but to 
courier and procreate Lyars. In a ward, 
a 1 he is the Prince of Darkneſs ; that is, of 
inde" of Kingdom, utterly oppolite to light, 
ed u truth, and — — EEE) 
1 Now 
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Lying abſolately Evil. 
No what greater proof can we ne 
that Lying is eflentially and ſimply finf 
than what ariſes from theſe two refleQiy 
put together? for if it be inconſiſtent wi 
the Divine Perfections, we may be {ure it 
not for its goodneſs ; if God cannot poſſi 
Lye, there can be no imaginable reaſon 
ven for it, but becauſe it is impoſſible 
Lye, and be perfectly innocent: if it u 
allowable in any caſe, or upon any preten 
whatſoever, the Higheſt would have the ir 
right and liberty of it in his own pont 
but what God can upon no terms pert 
himſelf to do, becauſe of his abſolute p 
fection, we may not preſume to venture; 
without impeachment of our imperfeQiu 
and our guilt. But further, conſider (ff 
under the attribute of his veracity, and al 
is the very truth it ſelf, ſupream and ui 
verſal ; and in this reſpe& we mult rem 
ber, that every time we Lye, we vary fr 
the great Exemplar and Original of Vert 
we diſunite from the great Principle of gol 
neſs, we break with God himſelf, we "Ml 
come disfigur'd in our reſemblance of hu 
we are no longer one with him. The gf 
Philoſopher 4nd Emperor Antoninus fell 
with this reflection, for near the beginn 
of his Ninth Book of Meditations, ſpeak 
of God under the notion of Univerſal Natl 
he goes on thus: Which ſame Nature (i 
*he) is alſo calld Truth; and is thet 
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Lying abſolutely Evil. 

cauſe of all things which really and truly 
are; and therefore every one who tells a 
Lye, mult of neceſſity be guilty of Un- 
Godlineſs, if wz/fully be ſure; for there is 
no being deceitful and falſe, without being 


ee 
Cinfj 
2 Qin 


t WI 


„ unjuſt ; but even tho' he do it anwittingly, 
0 N becauſe he becomes diſſonant from Univer- 
Me % Nature, and breaks the right order and 


Ibarmony of things, running oppoſite to 
that Spirit which informs and governs the 
World. The plain ſence of all is, a Man 
n upon no terms differ from the Truth, 
t he muſt differ from God himſelf, becauſe 


L ve 
retent 


he fr 


JoWe 


py od is truth. On the other hand, if Lying 
e an inherent quality of the Devil, can it 
0 fſſibly be ſo, and not be ſimply evil? Is 


ere any thing imply'd in the notion and 
ality of the Devil that can be juſtifiable 
d innocent? nothing certainly can dwell 
him, as a fallen Spirit, but what muſt be 
icked and degenerate. Briefly, let us judge 


er (1 
d 1 
d u 
"EM 
* 1 
Vert 
f got 
we | 
of hit 


es of this oppoſition to bear againſt it at a 
int. Is it not ſurprizing it ſhould ever be 
ought into Controverſie, whether that 
ay not be lawful in ſome Caſes, which up- 


© 1 no pretence whatſoever is to be ſuppos d 
fel the perfect Being, and is the conſtant pra- 
re ice of the malicious Spirits? The ſum is, 


a ere is the ſame abſolute contrariety between 
ati 


re (la 
-he f 


* ca 


ſimply 


the Nature of Lying, by bringing both 


wh and Lying, as there is between God 
d Devil; fo that if God and Truth be 


93 


94 Lying abſolutely Evil. 

imply and effentially Good, than the Da 
and Lying muſt be ſimply and effemil 
Evil. 

5. Lying muſt of neceſſity be C: 2, becaif 
it is unavoidably attended with injuſtice if 
breach of truſt : compleat and wilful Ly 

is a violation of that mutual faith and con 
pat, which is of courſe agreed on and e 
bliſh'd between Man and Man in the uſe of 
Speech. When ever any one pretends ii 
expreſs his Mind to another, with a ſhew! 
being regarded in what he offers, and ace 
ingly that other Perſon conſents to lend bi 
attention, there is in ſuch a caſe a plain By 
gain or Freaty concluded; the Condition 
which is, that the one {hall be ſincere an 
true in what he expreſſes, and that the othe 
who attends {hall give him Credit. Thü 
ſay is virtually, cho' not always actually ü 
agreement made, upon which both word 
and ſigns become ſigniſicant: for it is certal 
no one would be fo vain. and fooliſh as 
offer them, nor would any Man be ſo ſen 
leſs and bewitch'd as to regard them, bal 
upon this ſuppoſition: and therefore in if 
Caſes where Men conceive ſuſpicions of of 
another, they do expreily inſiſt upon this 

ligation, fo naturally and conſtantly ſupps! 
in the uſe of Speech; the Perſon ſpeaki 
Will poſitively deſire and demand to. be b 
liev'd, and if the miſtruſt lie. on the oth 
ſide, che Perſon attending will require 
| ug 
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Lying abſolutely El. 

rge the other to be fincere and true in what 
e lays : and that this is always the known 
vow d obligation between them, is from 
ence farther evident, becauſe Men who 
teak are ever as forward to reſent the inju- 
ice of not being Credited, as they who give 
rare that of being deceitfully and falſely 
form'd., Now this being the natural and 
celſary, compact eſtabliſh d in Speech, upon 
hich the right uſe of it is founded; it fol- 
ws, that he ho miſleads another by aLye, 
es ipſo Facto break Faith and Covenant 
ch his hearer; a Covenant mutually ſup- 
sd and concluded, being always virtually, 
not expreſly, executed by the one Party in 
attention he craves, and by the other in 
attention he gives. Lying thereſore does 
rfidioully break this mutual truſt and obli- 
tion, and by the injuſtice and breach of 
ſt, tend to leſſen and defeat that joint res 
nce between Man and Man, upon which 
true uſe of Speech depends; and I know 
t how we can well think bad enough of an 
il, which we ſee daily tends to enfeeble 
h and truſt, and to looſen and crumble a- 
y that cement which holds the frame and 
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0: Iſtitution of Human Society together. But, 
uppo It Lying be not ſimply ſinful, in it 
| is 12 3 then it mult be ſo, if at all, but by ac- 
150 It: oblerve then whither we are like to 
ie oh by this conſequence; for what is not ſin- 


ire 4 
ung 


in it ſelf, but only by accident, muſt be 
| ho a 
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Lying abſolutely Evil. 
in its own Nature indifferent; and ſo, 
being attended with evil Circumſtance; 
thereby becomes evil; fo if we ſuppoſe; 
attended with good Circumſtances, thank 
the ſame reaſon it becomes good; and the 
by this account there is no more harm 
Lying, than there is in the ſimple ule 
Speech, which is neither good nor evil in 
ſelf, but juſt according as we apply it: ti 
next conſequence to this is, that provice 
Man does not Lye to do miſchief, he nil 
Lye as long as he pleaſes ; it may then be; 
often requiſite for him to tell a Lye as ti 
Truth, and he may propoſe to do as mui 
good by it as hurt; becauſe a Man may fl 
as often be ſerviceable to his Neighbour, ll 
Lying for him, as by being True: Nay wha 
ever a probability preſents of doing a gl 
turn by it, *rwill be a Man's incumbent Du 
to Lye: for any thing that is indifferent in 
felt, ceaſes to be ſo, and becomes bind 
upon our Conſciences, when we can turn! 
to a good end and purpoſe : and if all ui 
be once admitted, I do not ſee why a coi 
mon Lyar, who is not maliciouſly and un 
riouſly given, ſhould be eſteem'd ſo dirty a 
ſcandalous a Character. Such bleſſed infem 
ces as theſe muſt follow, upon our admitti 
a Lye to be upon any pretence innocent: 
it be allow d and juſtified at all, there will. 
no end of it. As the train is laid, I do 


ſee how we can ſafely venture to touch 
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Lying abſolutely Exil 


ſo, Wye in any point, but we muſt blow up the 
nccs Wpuilt of it to nothing; for what is indifferent 
poſe In it ſelf, may be allow'd in harmleſs jeſting 
-han ind diverſion ; what may be permitted for 
1d tur innocent diverſion, may allo be allow'd 
arm Hor our juſt. Conveniencies; and what we 


nay do for our Conveniency, we may much 
ore be admitted to do when we can pro- 
ole any kind and good Office by it; and if 


> Uſe 
710 in! 


t: | 
vided Wt be lamful ro Lye for the ſake of doing good, 
he mWMzm ſure in all ſuchCaſes it will be our incum- 
en beWcot duty to do it, and in conſcienciouſly 
as tMcrupling at a Lye, we ſhall fin againſt the 
5 mu{.aws of Love and Charity. And now me- 
nay f binks the ſuppoſition of an innocent Lye be- 
ur, Nins to look dangerous; the conſequences of 
we are inſupportable ; and there is no poſſibility 
a ga avoid them that I know of, but by turn- 
It Dung about, and ſuppoſing a Lye to be ſimply - 
-ot in nd eſſentially evil, and then there is but this 
binde certain and neceſſary concluſion to fol- 
tun w., which determines the whole Contro- 
all U erſie at a word, namely, That it i upon no # 
a c etence or occaſion whatſoever allowable. = 
ad io 7- It may ſerve to confirm this, and give 
irty a countenance and authority, if we conſider, 
infen at ſome of the beſt Heathens did utterly 
mittiſtelt Lying, as if by natural reaſon they had 
ent: Nen ſomething in it abſolutely and eſſentially 
willril. 1 do not ſay they were generally of 
do is Opinion, no more than Chriſtians are; 
ich Mer do I vouch that thoſe who were ſome- 
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times expreſly of this mind, were alway 
conſiſtent and exact to the ſame; all I pr 
tend to is, that there is an appearance of ſuq; 
a Principle as this running thro' all their bel 
Theology and Morals, from their very an. 
cienteſt times; and ever now and then, 
ſhewing it ſelf in plain and open profeſſion: 
and I think it confiderable enough for notice 
upon this argument, that right reaſon would 
often bolt out thro” all the corruption and 
darkneſs of its Natural State, and declare ab. 
ſolutely againſt Lying. The Heathens i 
their earlieſt account, were wont to Sacr. 
fice to old Saturn as the Tutelar God d 


Truth, with their heads quite bare; in to 


ken that they would at all times religiouſ 
and devoutly ſtand to the naked truth, without] 
any covering or diſguiſe. And ſome of th: 


beſt of their oldeſt Fables,ſhew what a ſacre 


regard they had for it, when they woult 
chuſe rather to do the foreſt and deſperate 
things againſt their own inclinations, than 
cefuſe to make good their words: Agamemn 
would ſacrifice his fair and dear Iphrgeniu| 
Neptune the chaſt and innocent Hypolitu; 
and Phæbus would give up the Reins ug 
Phaeton, and hazard firing and conſuraing 
the whole World, rather than be guilty of 
receding from what they had ſaid. —Bu 
to come forward to more expreſs Autho-Wſ 
rities I mention old Homer firſt; not 


that I build much upon the caſual Rrains dl 


* Poet; 
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Wa d x | 

[ 45 a Poet; but however, this I think has been 

f fuch pretty juſtly obſerv'd of them, that if they 

r bell ave any ſentiments. of morality correcter 

y and better than ordinary, they commonly 

then, ot them in the mouth of their Hero: thus 

ſſion ben he raiſes the reſentment of Achilles a- 

10tic ainſt the deceits and wiles of Vhſſes. 

v Oult | : 
andes D wi YO. ua; ein myAnouwy, lad 8. 
re ab. O- £75290 Hv nates ©] Ee, dAAD OE Aeli. 

ns . 3 

Sac i. e. Z%4t Man's mouth is as odious to me as 

od de mouth of Hell, who is one thing in his heart, 

in t. another thing at his tongues end. Among 


2 ; 
he Laws of Solon, this they ſay was one, piog 


10ully 
Vo wot Lye, Even among the Indians it Laer. in 


thout] 


of as look d upon fo deteſtable a thing, that insel 
Grd 04 ffratus obſerves it was enough to de- . a <Y 
wou rive a Magiſtrate from being ever after ca- 
eratel able of bearing Office, not only to be 

chan gught in a Lye himſelf, but to be groſly im- 
eng 825 d upon by another's Lye, becauſe they 


Wrought it deprav'd the Life of Man, and 
„ita; Ended to the deſtruction of human Society. 
be Egyprians were fo rigorouſly ſtrict in 


TI) WW | 
aiming elt Laws for Truth, that Diodorus Siculus | 5 


gen | 


Icy of RS they would puniſh a Solemn Lye with 
zu th. The Perſians did not come ſhort of 
utho PE in their ſeverity; they thought aLye baſe 
; nal ad villanous enough to be anſwer'd for by the 4 
ins o lood of him who told it. Thoſe People 
poet; ve been always fam d for the diſcipline of |; 


H 2 their 
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their Youth ; among other Points they con 
ſtantly ul theſe three, as the Princip; 
Herod. things they were to learn: Ts draw their By 
dexterouſly : To mount their Horſe graceful, 
and Never to tell a Lye. Herodotus ad 
there were two things which they though 
moſt ſhameful and abominable, but in fd 
they both ran into one: the ſhamefull 
thing in the World was Lying; and th; 
ſhamefulleſt next to that was to run in det 
and why? not that they thought it ſimp| 
an Evil to owe Money, no; but hex 
10d. their main reaſon for that was, becauſe 04 
tors are under often and violent Temptatin 
to be Lyars. For the beſt Authors all apr 
they had an utter hatred and reſentment | 
gainſt Lying, beyond all other Vices: 
this Hiſtorian's language it was eſteem! 
Ve Inſt. TO dice 150, and by Arnophons account, 
yr. J. 3. 20 ee; the only thing which! 

their Opinion was out of all compariſon ſc 

dalous aud deteſtable, Fpaminonaas that N 
ble and Gallant Tbeban, will be famous 

the World's end for being of this ablou 

Principle againſt Lying, that he would g 

ver endure it, no not in jeſt. Plutarch i 
Vit. Ariſt. Iates the like of Ariſtides, who, he ſays, il 
a Man of that fix d and ſteady Vertue fron 
Youth, that he would not admit of the | 
falſhood or deceit, no not at his Play. Aff 
vit. Att. Nepos ſays of the Renowned Atticus, M ; 
daciam meque dicebat, neque pati pony I 
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D 


cor That he could not endure neirher to tell a Lye, 
inc or to hear one. And tho', as I ſaid, I lay 
ir hu no great ſtreſs upon the ſtrains of a Poet, 
ref and leaſt of all upon ſuch as are ſtruck out in 
206 the Dialogue of a Dramatick, yet that of So- 
noun Wphocles in Craſa was ſo very remarkable, 
1 = that moſt Writers on this Subject have thought 
LeTulll 


it worthy their notice. 


nd th þ 3 

n deb. Ken ply &v e Sg Te ped} N 

| {1mpi Or Fade gu Seu 5 & Abet , | 

oy 1 Ss EZvy roo anew sg, 2 T2 Wh . 
IE Ut 


| 
tau It is by no means juſt and commendable to 
I age / Lyes, when Truth brings with it the moſt 
ment "ſupport able miſchief, then it can be but par- 
ces: N onable to Lye; but it can never be juſt and 
eſteeuhenmendable.— This I think was faid like a 


Dun, 3 Nice Caſuiſt : tis a very wile and judicious 
which! eciſion, it is that, and all that I am 
ſon 1 Fontending for. I confeſs Plato does upon 
that Ml 


Wome extream exigencies connive at Lying; 
mob nd I believe his Authority has miſled many 
abou good Author after him; becauſe they talk 
ould s often in his ſpecial phraſe and ſence ; for it 
+ arch ß remarkable enough, that he allows of 
ays, ying only in the nature of a medicament, 
ie fro Wo be uſed with Sick Men, and ſickly 
the 1\8Wtates ; Phyſicians and Miniſters may now 

d then have recourſe to it, but none elſe. 
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1 Kreis For, Lire I &y, Kdo . De Rep.) 
rate Men muſt upon no account be allow'd |. 3. 
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to take that liberty: it would in his Opinie 
be the very bane and deſtruction of the Com. 
monwealth if they did. Such a dapgeroy 
thing he conceived a Lye was to be medle 
with, notwithſtanding that little toleration 
he gave it; and he grounds his reaſon up 
the neceſſary uſe of Speech for the diſpatch 
of all buſineſs, which muſt be utterly de. 
feated by Lying. Now when that great Au 
thor admits of Lying but juſt 1n the natur 
of a deſperate Medicine, he ſuppoſes th 
Caſe extream, and the application unnatural: 
if all things were ſound, and in order, «if 
they ſhould be, it were to be utterly re 
jected; and therefore no great advantag 
can accrue from hence to the lawfylneſs d 
Lying. - Ariſtotle the Diſciple of Plato, win 
us'd to keep cloſer to his Point than his M. 
ſter, who waved all affectation of whit 
might be prettily and probably offer'd, ani 
preſs'd directly towards truth, and is ſeldonf 
found to have more than one mind about tix 
ſame thing; he is ſo Fnicely and patly dec 
{ive to our purpoſe, that his very words ar 
Juſt the ſame thing I am contending for: If 
have cited the place already: xa euro "i 


| ev SG ga N, Neur. A Lye ib fr 


ply in it ſelf both evil and damnable. An 


tho T*/ly, when he harangues for the life of 


Ligarius, would inſinuate, that to ſave 


Man by a Lye was to do it honeſto & miſeriÞþ 


cord; mendacio, yet this was only as Council 
1 e pleadingÞ 


nie 
Com. 
zero 
1edle 
ration 
Upon 
(patch 
ly de. 
It All 
Jature 
S the 
tural: 
„ 
ly ue. 
antag 


„ Wii 


what 
„ aul 
eldon 


Pleading for his Client, in which the gene- 
Wal practice hath been, to try all things that 
Wy be ſaid for the Cauſe right or wrong; 
W{omuch that he himſelf, in his Oration for 
lientius, frankly gives us caution, that we 
e vehemently miſtaken to think that all thoſe 
Wings are to be taken for his avowed under- 
Written Authorities, which are deliver'd in his 
Prations at the Bar. | 
& Philoſopher, a Caſuiſt in natural Religion, 
e talks after his judicious Friend Aquilius, 
Ind ſays, ex omni vitd ſimulatio & diſſimula- pe Offl. ;. 
% tollenda eſt: Let all hypocriſie and diſ- Pe Jur. 
ſimulation be baniſh'd utterly out of Hu- 
ck; cM mane Society ; which notwithſtanding rhe 


s M. Was I think a very juſt and upright wiſh: 


ad Truth and Sincerity than Cicero. 
eneca, the main that I can learn from him 
this, that he ſpeaks of lighter Lyes which 


Nember any kind of Lying he would reckon 
Au holly innocent. Indeed the doctrine of the 
life a 
ſave i 
wiſer 
ounce 
cading! 


Fring, that they reckon'd it unbecoming a 
ie Man to have ever the leaſt falſhood, de- 


o 
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But when he reaſons as 


4 


*. 3. 


itical crude nimis which Grotius reflected on 


d in general no Man more ſtrictly inculca- 
As for 


9 


rſervd a flap on the mouth, and of the 
Feater fort for which the Lyars eyes were #0 
 pluck'd out, [mendacia leviora in quibus os Nat.Queſt. 
ecidi non oculi erui ſolent] but I do not re- l. 4. 


Foicks in general (if Laertius, Stobæus, and 
hers who have wrote of them, may be cre- 
ted) ran fo high and abſolute againſt all 
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lib. 4. 
Anton. 
p- 178. 


ſpect of God, they would have to be ſaid q 

i Wiſe Men. 
Mac rin. already ſhewn was this, re æντο jebicary 
: ere zAMs; kg; and that which . 


herein a Wiſe Man ought to act up to th 


Lying abſolutely Exil. 
ceit or miſtake found in his words; nay th 
very utmoſt that Plato could ſay in this 9 


Plato's account of God I hay 


beus ſiys the Stoicks maintaind of a Wi 
Man is exactly the ſame, re Ct 
se ES , anaw; the plain Engliſh d 
which paſſages put together is this, tha 


purity and perfection of Goa, and not endur 
either to be deceiv'd himſelf, or to decein 
others on any pretence whatſoever. 

After this manner ran the correcteſt ſent 
of the wiſeſt Men among the Heathens, I: 
fore Chriſtianity. came to overſpread ; at 
ſince that, the very worſt of Tyrants har 
now and then been wrought up to a ſtraq 
admiration of firm and immoveable Fit 
lity. Wirneſs for one inſtance, that mem 
rable relation concerning Firmus Biſboj | 
Tagaſta: who having undertaken to condi 
a Perſon under proſecution ; when the 0 
ficers came to demand of him where he vi: 
he return'd them this anſwer, That he «ai 
not tell a Lye to deny the Man, and tha 
would not be ſo baſe as to betray him. Tit 
try'd to extort it from him upon the Rac 
but he bore all with a mute and ſturdy 
Nancy : at length they brought him to 
Emperor, who, as ſevere a Pagan as he w. 
— 5 IE COS oe = wo 
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Huld not but ſtand amaz d at the virtue and 
mneſs of the holy Prelate: inſomuch that 
He acquitted him with honour, and ſent li- 
erty to the Man whom he had ſo gene- 
Fouſly protected. And now, if natural rea- 
Pa would fo frequently take occaſion to 
break out, and ſhine thro? all the corrupti- 
bons of Heatheniſm, with ſo propitious an 
Nye upon abſolute Sincerity and Truth, and 


Eve ſo many ſevere looks, and ſhew ſuch 


nay th 
this ſe, 
{aid q 
| I bay 
1 
ich St. 
a Wih 
re 
gliſh « 
s, tha 
) to th 
t endur 


— 


bis muſt help confirm us that there is evil 


 deceinfMinherent and eſſential in it, which no excuſe 
Ew hatever can intirely do away. 
eſt fn 8. My laſt Argument for this is, That 
ens, Lying is ſimply .and utterly forbidden by 
d; uod; which after all muſt be our ſure and 
nts hau determining Rule of Conſcience. Theſe and 
tran uch like are the expreſſions of the Old Teſta- 
le F ment: Lying Lips are an abomination to the 
t mem Lord. The Lord (ball deſtroy them that ſpeak 
3:ſbo) es; and all falſe ways he utterly abbors. 
cone And when Solomon bids us buy the Truth, he 
1 the means it may now and then perhaps colt us 
> he vi pretty dear, nevertheleſs he would have no 
he coconſideration of that kind, part us from ſo 
{ thit precious a bargain; and again, ſell it not. 
. Te We may often fancy our intereſt vaſtly con- 
ie Rad cern'd to recede a little from the Truth, but 
rdy uit is his Opinion that we miſtake our true 
n to i intereſt if ever we do; his meaning is, that 
5 he vi for no advantage in the world, tho? never ſo 
F conſider. 
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Tying abſolutely Evil. 
conſiderable, ſhould we allow our felves ty 
tell a Lye: it is utterly againſt his Min 
that Truth ſhould ever become mercenary, 
In the New Teſtament the Lyar is joynel 
with the Devil: he # a Lyar, and the F. 
ther of it. In the ſame place Lyars are re 
pteſented the very Spawn of the Devil: J 
are of your Father the Devil, and the Luſts if 
Jour Father ye will do: he was a murthem 
from the beginning, and abode not in th 
Truth, becauſe there is no Truth in him. U 
the Revelations it is ſaid, that all Lyars hav 
their part in the Lake which barneth nil 
Brimſtone, which is the ſecond death. Beſidsi 
ſeveral plain and poſitive Precepts againſt th: 
Sin by way of Exhortation : and in all the 
Cenſures and Condemnations iſſued out «| 
gainſt it in Scripture, this one thing is to be 
obſerv'd, that they are peremptory, and ab- 
{olute, without Condition, if Cireumſtanca 
were allow'd to alter the Caſe, methinks ti 
ſtrange that none of thoſe Texts ſhould bf 
deliver d with any expreſs proviſion for tha 
purpoſe: *tis much the Divine Spirit ſhoullj 
no where ſay, thou ſhalt not Lye but upon 
very innocent and good occaſion; but if th 
word of God does no where give of it ſelf, | 
am ſure we cannot venture to fretch, bu 
we muſt break it. From all theſe Conſide 
rations taken together, I am firmly perſus 
ded, that evil and guilt is ſo eſſentially an 
ſimply inherent in the very nature of 4 _ | 
£ | thiF 


Lying not lawful in Pleading. 
ves t bi it i in no caſe and upon no pretence what- 


Mind Bever allowable and ſafe in point of Conſci- 


Enary ce, to have recourſe to it. 
i rl r. m 
Ars fre. 


i: 1 


4 


Y Whether there be any Caſes to be excepted. 


2 ö Evertheleſs there are one or two Caſes 
„ which partly from Cuſtom, and 
„ It from Expediency, may be thought 


Wcmpt from this general Notion; and 


s hav 
Perefore it may not be amiſs to ſay ſome- 


3 with 


Beſide Ning particularly upon them. | 
aſt thy." It may be queſtion'd whether, not- 
11 t ithſtanding the ſimple eſſential evil of Ly- 


wg, an Advocate may not be allow'd to of- 


— W things in the way of Pleading, which he 
nd ab lieves are falſe? In anſwer to this, we 
Tance | Quit ſuppoſe he does it with a deſign to 


oe them paſs for true, becauſe as tar as 


nh. ching ſhall ape ar to be fallaciouſſy ſaid, 
r tha far the Cauſe ſuffers, and is foil'd, inſtead 
chou being defended : weak and wrong proofs 


bn i back friends in an Argument, under pre- 


Nee of aſſiſting they utterly defeat and ruine 


Ppos'd, with a defign and proſpect to have 
em credited, they come up to the nature 
9d guilt of compleat and finiſh'd Lying. 
eech conſiſts in uttering things which we 
1 lieve to be falſe on purpoſe to deceive ; 
AF art 


If then they are offer'd, as it muſt be 
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and I cannot think there is any thing in i 
manaer of doing this, as Councel at the Bf 
fave Cuſtom only, that can give it any if 
vourable gloſs. What is offer'd there, ouzyſ 
to be ſaid with more ſolemnity than our of 
dinary Diſcourſe, and therefore with tl 
more ſiacerity; and it being ſaid in matt 
relating to the deciſion of Juſtice, eith: 
Civil or Criminal; therefore if it take an 
effect at all, it muſt have the effect and «lf 
of a pernicious or injurious Lye; it mult þ; 
in defence of the offending Party, the jul 
and innocent cannot need it; and to d 
fend the unjuſt or guilty, is, to ſay u 
Worſe, to be a little unfortunate in our «if 
tainment. Solomon ſays ſomething more, f 
that juſtifieth the Wicked, and he that ul 
demneth the Juſt, are both alike abomindinl 
to the Lord; but he who ſtands up heart 
to carry a bad Cauſe, does both at once; if 
that the very Undertaking it ſelf is doubi 
abominable; and when falſe and deceitii 
meaſures muſt be made uſe of in order toi 
there is no end of the abomination ; to pili 
lying flouriſh upon a lame title, is to mal 
the Cauſe and the Pleading of a piece; it 
drawing Iniquity with Cords of Vanity; 2 
like David's bringing off Adultery by Mu 
ther. To ſet up for Councel in the Lav 

is a very honourable Profeſſion, but to m 

nage it without honour, is a pretty odd wi 
of proving it ſo. It perverts and * 

5 ti 
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ſibly be judg d hereafter by the Law of N. 
tions; and this may ſerve to acquit them q 
a great many State devices, from which 
they could not be ſo eafily acquitted by th 
La of Chriſt, But Supertority after al 
is no juſt privilege for Lying. The 90 
pream bimſelf does not pretend to it: an 
therefore it mult be a very prophane pu 
ſumption for any Ru'er on Earth to claimi 
under him: bis Vicegerents muſt not thing 
co uſurp that for a Prerogative, which h 
cannot diſpence with or endure in himſelf 
There can be no colour for juſtifying them 
ſuch ignoble Arts, when they make them th 
means of incroaching and invading upon th: 
Dominions of other Princes, for to break out «ff 
bounds is of it ſelf inhumane, unleſs we me 
ſure humanity by Hobs his ſtate of Natur, 


ſubſervient to that end, can admit of « 
poſſible defence, unleſs we go again from ti 
Bible to the Leviathan, and ſay, that Pow 
irreſiſtible wil juſtifie any thing. Luſt of Dol 

minion had need work exorbitently upon ti 
paſſions of a Prince to carry him on, whalſf 
he conſiders how much diſhonourable, dirty, 
and (candalous work mult be daſtard thro 1 
enlarge it; *rwould quite confound one 9 
think, how one Man (tor a Monarch is bu 
a Man) can be made capable of endurinf 

miſery 2ne-ugh to ſatisfie Divine Juftice for! 
Reig. of titry Years, devoted altogether tt 
talſchoos 


Hing not allow d 10 Sovereign Powers. 111 
lſchood, treachery, rapine, perſecution, 
ad blood. Surely there can be ſcarce any 
idle Condition hereafter in the lot of 
rinces; they muſt be Chiefs, whether in 
Teaven or Hell. And as the very Angels 
ill make way above for a King, who has 
ken all the meaſures of his Government by 
te Rules of Juſtice and Religion, and ac- 
itted himſelf a wiſe and watchful Guar- 
Ian of his People; ſo Lacifer himſelf will 
and ready beneath, to embrace and wel- 
me a deſcending Power, who has kept 
Satending, and ſtrugling, and vexing a- 
Fay a whole Age in fruitleſs contrivances 
Id attempts to inſult and over-rua the 
Forld. If ambition for Univerſal Empire on 
ph, made him fall ſupream in damnation, 
Scthioks a like ambition and thirſt for Uni- 
% Monarchy on Earth, muſt give ſuch a 
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1 ince a pretty good claim to be near him: 
9 i Wc Arch-Fiend muſt needs be raviſh'd in 
—_ l Wrrour, at the approach of ſo conſiderable 


image and reſemblance of himſelf. But 
en, how far other Princes may practice in 
&: crooked arts of diffimulation and Lying, 


of De ; 
on th 


vial W traverſe and defeat the purpoſes of ſuch a 
R 10 "i wer, whether they may obſtruct by the 
= e e falſe meaſures where with they are in- 


ed, and uſe the fame unfair tools to coun- 
mine, by which they are undermin d, is 2 
> for er 2 ; and perhaps the unfitteſt in the 0 
SY os old to be determin d in this diſcourſe, 16 
ehood =_ wherein [i * 
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too ſtubborn and unruly a queſtion to take, 


be ſure will be no leſs ſo in an unrighteoi 


Lying not lawful in War. 
wherein I have put my ſelf under the ab- 
lute government of this ſtiff and inffexij) 
Principle, that Lying is #ntrinſi ically, ſimply a 
eſſentially Sinful. 

3. Quere, Whether it be lawful to mak 
uſe of Lying and unſincerity agaialt ; 
Enemy in time of War? Now tho? this we 


fair anſwer, yet it could give no countenanz 
at all to the practice of it, among Mean in; 
ſtate of Society and Peace; it is ſufficient 
tye up our tongues from one another, | 
that 'tis ſimply unlawful as long as we lin 
in friendſhip and union, until we come 
profeſs d and open hoſtility, it 15 not made th 
queſtion. 

Again, War is ſuch a lawleſs and inh. 
mage State, that many have diſputed wh 
ther it be lawful in it ſelf; and there is b 
one cale that I know of, wherein we canli 
certain, without a revelation, that it is: auf 
that is in our own neceflary defence and i 
rity. And this will ſerve to reſolve tl 

uzre before us, beyond all doubt, as far 
it regards at leaſt the one half of all the Bu 
tles and Hoſtilities in which the World «| 
ther has been, or can be embroil'd ; for wh 
ſoe ver is unlawful in time of Peace, we mi 


War: wicked Ends, and unjuſt Caufes, al 
never ſanctiſie unlawful meaſures, | 


ts 3 8 


Lying not lawful in War. 
But take the difficulty where it bears 
hardeſt ; ſuppoſe we are confident, paſt ſcru- 
ple, that the War we are engag'd in is jult 
1nd unavoidable ; yet (till I believe I Rand 
pon a firm Principle ; and therefore am the 
more forward to aſſert, that Lying is utterly 
giſallowable in a righteous -War ; nay far- 
her, that we ought not to break Faith even 
with Pyrates and Robbers: if we once con- 
ent to Treat and Capitulate with them, and 
here are terms agreed on by both Parties, 


je abh 
1flexih 


ply al 


o mak 
Ualt ; 
US wen 
) take} 
tenant 
en 10! 
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her, is unjuſt on either fide to recede: in ſuch 
we l Caſe chere is allo a fort of confidence re- 
dome ie w'd between them and us, and then we 
lade th Fannot Lye, but we mult be guilty ot breach 
f truſt: It may be pleaded, that we are 
J 1nhy Fiolently threatned and urg'd to ſpeak a- 
d wit Wain, our minds; but if to fay one ching, 
e 15 bnd think another, be ſimply ſinful, we 


e can ught to endure the worſt rather than be 
is: auguilty. If to fave our ſelves from ſufferings 
and þ Pere a juſt excuſe for evil doings, there would 
Ive Ui. little or nothing in all the paſſive Vertues 
as far; If Religion. Beſides, what ſuch deſperate 
the Billa ins make us ſay, they commonly make us 
orld «ll ear; and then we muſt remember that we 
r whl-come bound not only to Man, but to God 
we mg imſelf; and fo, tho? we could ſuppoſe our 
gte! Wives zp/o facto loos'd from the former bond, 

ſes, d Net the latter muſt hold us faſt. 
After this there can be no room for que- 
Jioning, if we mult keep Faith with Enemies 
| in 
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Livy, 


mane Nature: the firſt and fundamenti 


depending even in Arms; and there ; 
rights of War as well as Peace. And it 


without which nothing but miſtruſt, and d 


War ought not to take away all the comma 


Lying not lawful in War. 


in a fair War: for we know there are Lay 


principal end of a righteous War ought to 
tor bringing about a Peace that may be {; 
cure and laſting. In order to this, th 
ſtricteſt regard imaginable ought to be hi 
to that, which alone can be the proper an 
effectul means for that end, which is th 
preſervation of a mutual Faith and Honour 


ſtance, and defiance ſhall paſs between th 
hottile Parties; and they can never come 1 
treat, becauſe they have no foundation fx 
corifiding in one another. Generous Ege 
mies are ſtill ro remember, that they 2 


dealing with Men; and that the accidents d 


rights and relations of Nature. The Veit 
ous Heathens had always a due reſpeG t 
this reflection; inſomuch that when Call 
went out againſt the Faliſc;, he declar'd h 
would ſtill mrintain that Society and Friend 
{hip with them, which was inbred in Hu 


Principle of which is, To be true and faithful 
to the contidence we repoſe in one another, 
which confidence even profeſs'd Enemies di 
crave and give, as often as they have an) 
intercourſe by any known ſignificant word 
or ſigns; and conſequently to make the 
inſtrumental of any falſe and deceitfu 

dealin! 
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Idcaling, is ſinful and injurious, and done in 

reach of that eftabliſh'd compatt, which is 

E.lways ſuppos'd depending in the right uſe 

of Speech. Indeed ſuch great and weighty 

Conlequences attend the fidelity of our ex- 

preſſions in War, that Military Overtures re- 

quire the ſtricteſt and fevereit honour, and 

there ſhould be ſomething more ſolema in 

our Parole, than our bare word. 

All the buſineſs and work of a Caſuiſt here, 

&; to diſtinguiſh between ſuch words aud 

ans as have their certain and ſtated ſignifi. 

Tations known and agrecd on by all, aud 

Tach arbitrary voices and geſtures whoſe ſig⸗ 

Pifcation is not determin'd to auy thing cœr- 

ain and ſpecial whercon we ard ww depeind, 

but is variable at the diſcictivis of Iii wit 

les them. For, 

Ot theſe latter ſort, which are in our own. 
ower and breaſt, and upon which ther 15 
o mutual underlianding Ur agreement, nor 
an{cquently any certain truſt depending as 
o their ſignification, we may for that rea- 
on make rhe beſt uſe we can, there being 
o iixd and proper meanings imply'd in 
hem, but being precarious and diſcretionas 
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1 Ty, we do not deal per fidiouſly to turn them 
mies | In the diſpute to what account we may; 
ave a End this will give Generals ſufficient. ſcope 
© worn 


or all the fair Arts and Conducts of War. 
or as it is no foul play in Wreſtlers to make 
am trips, and deluding offers, in order to 

11 come 


ke then 
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apply any ſuch words or ſigns to decei 
which have their certain and avowed ſigni 
cations ; and which by cuitom and commn 
uſage beſpeak truſt and confidence on bat 


Crafts are only the facilitation of force, at 


for: and if the Foe will take an occaſion ! 


ſuch crafty amuſements, when he knows 


Stratagems not lawful in War. 


come in upon the Antagoniſt ; nor in Smori 
Men, after they are aware, to make falſifq 
and dazles, and deceitful throws, to dray 
one another from their guard, becauſe # 
ſuch are arbitrary kinds of offers, where 
no truſt is intended, but juſt the contrary 
ſo neither is it diſallowable by the Lawsq 
Arms, but the Wiſdom and Conduct ( 
Commanders, to make uſe of feints 20 
ſtratagems, ſemblances and amuſements, i 
trigues and ambuſcades, ſimulation and d 
ſimulation, or any Arts of ſurprize or for 
to get the day; provided they do not mi 


ſides. For, as for thoſe other arbitrary vous 
or motions, which are not determin'd to; 
meaning, we are fo far from breaking fait 
or truſt by turning them to an account, thi 
the Enemy is aware he is not to rely up 
them, he knows they are intended to enſaa 
him, and that they carry no other certil 
meaning with them; ſuch diſcretion 


force is the main thing declar'd and lool 


decypher the Characters, and unfold i 
doublings of an Adverſaries Mind, out“ 


the ſame time they are ſo far from being i 
tend 


5 Lying not lawful in War. 

val! Iteaded to ſerve 1n it, that it is juſt the con- 
FRAN Itrary; it is his own fault, we are in no caſe 
1 30 Pound to explata to all the world, what we 
nean by every arbitrary ſound or geſture we 


Da : Wl: ; and therefore much leſs are we bound 
ntr s do it in War, becauſe rhe obligations of 
N Civility, Friendſhip, and Charity, which in 


E State of Peace would with-hold us from 
ats Peking any diſcretionary freedom to a Neigh- 
ours diſappointment or defeat, have no 


ts uch force or tye upon us in a ſtate of Ho- 
and d 5 ſtility 


or foil 
pa 1 But then for the former ſort of words and 
Jecer bens, we were ſpeaking of, which have 


4 fignil heir certain and ſtared ſignifications, known 


and agreed on by all, and which, by con- 
comm 3 
tant uſe and cuſtom, are become the proper 


9 Wncans of conveying ſuch and ſuch particular 
, *"Whoughts from us, and conſequently by 


ind by f hich we are mainly capable of being con- 
ng r ern d in Lying:; theſe are in all caſes, and I 
\ nay ſay eſpecially in War to be made uſe of 


- 1110 1 ith the niceſt Faith and Honour. Lying 
g cen provoking injuſtice among Friends, but 


It may be barbarouſly unjuſt between Ene- 


ion: 

ds * nies. When therefore you call out by any 
4 0 reſ worde, that crave for credit, or when 
— en make overtures to be truſted by any 


duct o 


d in e. 
fold Uh ompaQ, inſtitution, or conſtant uſage, are 


ut 0 A l a 
*. ade ſignificant inſtruments for conveying 
being i Pour minds; in all ſuch caſes you are bound 
tend = | * i by 
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W:nown ſigns or tokens, which either by 
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by all the Sacred Laws of God, of Nature, 
and of Nations, to let them ſignifie you 
true ſence and intent, and to let your aCtions 
be conformable to your pretences. For In. 
{tance, when you ſend your Herauld, o. 
Trumpeter; hen you beat a Chamaae, 0 
found a Partly, or ſhew out your White Fla, 
or make any known intelligent ſign to be 
truſted, who queſtions whether you ought to 
be true and punctual to your propoſal, and 
to treat with ſincerity and honour? all Ads 
oi {alſchood and perfidiouſneſs take up thei: 
wonted name and guilt, and every deceitful 
untruth offer'd, is the very baſeſt and worſt 
of Lying. 

This is ſuch a known avowed Doctrine, 
that Faith, as far as we profeſs it, 7s to bt 
kept ſacred with our Enemies; that general 
conſent and the neceſſity of the thing have 
leit no room to draw it into diſpute ; and 
therefore brave Enemies have as much ſig- 
naliz'd their Houcur in War, by inſtances of 
their Faith and Sincerity, as of their Cou- 
rage. When Regulus was ſ{urpriz'd and ta- 
ken by the Carthaginians, in the firſt Punick 
War, and ſent to the Roman Senate to treat 
about exchanges, tho? in the Senate he gave 
bis own Advice and Vote againſt the Propo- 
ſal he brought, yet having left his Parole 
with the Enemy to return, he came back and 


ſurrender'd himſelf at Carthage, with a pe- 


remptory reſuſal of what they ſent him to 
Negotiate, 


Dying not lawful in War. 

Pegotiate, tho he knew he had nothing but 
barbarous end to look for; and it is ſaid 
ey cut off his Eye-lids, and roll'd him to 
eath in a Cask ſtruck full of Nails; yet this 
is more eligible to the gallant Conſul, 


N ature, 
e Your 
aCtions 
ior In. 
Id. 01 


de, o hin the diſgrace of breaking his word. 

e Flay, lh tells us, that when 7hemriſtocles made pe of.. 3. 
to be ya offer to the Athenian Senate, of burning 

ght to Ne Enemieꝰ's Fleet by Stratagem, while they 

|, and Pere in the Port of Gytheum, they ſent the 

1 Ads NPbhiloſopher Ari ſtides, to examine him by 

> their hat device he would do it; he came back, 

_— Ind told them, that the Expedient look'd 

wor 


aſible enough, but it would not look up- 
Wizht and honourable ; upon this they were 
y far from approving it, tha: they would 
to Not have the patience to hear what it was: 
ener Nying, Quod honeſtum non eſſet, id ne 
have le quidem putaverunt; That could be 
and no advantage at all, which was not an ho- 
h ſig. WF nourable one. The Romans would, ever 
ces of Now and then, give aftoniſhing proofs of 
Cov- heir faithfulneſs in War; they dealt all along 
1d ta. pon honour, even with the inſidious, falſe 
Punick N :rthaginian ; infomuch that when a Priſo- 
O treat ¶ er eſcap'd him but by an Equivocation, they 


Trine, 


; gave ook care to ſend him back again with diſ- 
Propo N race; and in the gopinion of all brave Men, 
Parole Hannibal loft more honour by his perfidious 
k and Maithleſs dealing, than he ever won by the 
a pe. gucceſſes of his Conduct. Twas a ſmart re- 
im t0 ection of Valerius, Bellum adverſus Ita- 
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Lying not lawful in War. 


liam profeſſus, adverſus ipſam fidem atvig 
geſit; * He declared War againſt Italy, by 
he waged it with all his fury againſt Fail 
and Honour. For which realon we my 
remark, the Lord of Hoſts would not let hin 
go off in Triumph, his end was inglorion 
And when Homer undertakes to itrike th 
Trojans with a conſcious ſence of their mi 
fortunes, it is obſervable he does not forge 
to make them reflect remorſefully upon thi 
violations of Military Faith and Honoy, 
Noy e Seu TIE PRUTE WY, Mes weode — 
We have fought like Lyars, perjur'd Lyai 
binc illæ lacrymæ l Troy was eXtinguilli 
by the Græcian, and Carthage by the Ronu 
Powers: Not fo much I believe by bein 
out-done by the arts and diligences of Wa 
but by depending too much upon the & 
vices of falſehood and treachery, whit 
may take now and then for the preſent, it 
never hold out to be crown'd with compl: 
ſucceſs. And if I had no other light to 6 
vine by, methinks I could venture from ti 
one Omen, to make a pretty canfident pt 
_ ſage, that the prevailing exorbitant Pour 
which now troubles Europe, muſt and vi. 
down; it fetches large and heavy ftric: 
upon unſound and hollow ground, upon th 
foundations of deceit and perfidiouſnt 
which may bear to be trod lightly over, f 
a ſtep or two, but when it comes to be | 
ſiſted on, and preſsd with great ſtreſs a} 


| | oppo 


« 


— 


Lying not lawful in War. 


«cri ppoſition, it will be apt to give way. Pro- 
aly, bu dence, as indifferent as it may ſeem to fir 
ſt Faint ver the ordinary Affairs of this World, ſel- 
ve ma om fails to ſtep in between contending 
let bin Powers, and give it againſt thoſe who make 
zloriouMWſ(c of treachery and foul play, by a deciſion 


rike th 
elr mil 
t forge 
on the 
Jonow 
904 — 


hat ſhall be remarkable enough to ſtand for 
warning; and perhaps the greateſt ſingle 
Now the Chriſtian Cauſe ever receiv'd, may 
e mention'd as one inſtance of this; I mean 
Ihe Battle of Varnes, which Ladiſlaus King 
f Hungary loſt to the Grand Seignior Amu- 


Haß: He was of himſelf a very proſperous 
ngvilnd hopeful young Prince, but having made 


F 
Roni ſolemn League of Peace with the Sultan, 
y ben de was by too much eaſineſs prevail'd upon, 


of Wt the inſtance of Cardinal Jalien, to take 


4 
* 
I 


the Me Field againſt him again, without the 
which gast freſh provocation; and becauſe he 
ent, rupled at the obligation of his League and 
ompe eth to the contrary, that was all made void 


y the authority of the Holy See. The 1n- 
rd Tark, in the heat of the Battle, loudly 
Wxclaim'd againſt the violation of a Treaty 
PoWi ſolemnly and religiouſly made: he call'd 
and vWicaven and Earth to witneſs, and conjur'd 
ſtrigg he Higheſt ro judge between them: In the 
pon iaſſion of his remonſtrance, he appeald to 
zouſneFe/ws Chrift himſelf, and vow'd he could 
ver, ot be ſuch a God-like Being as the Chri- 
o be ne believ'd and repreſented him, if he 
reſs Aid not revenge the contempt and baden 
; that 
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Lying not lawful in War. 


that was offer'd to his Sacred Name, to þ 
vok'd upon Oaths and Treaties, to which 
his Votaries had ſo little regard. In condly 


ſion, the total overthrow of the Chriſtian 


and the death of the Og, and of the Card 
nal Legate, upon the ſpot the ruine of th 
Hungarian Kingdom, and of the Grein 
Empire which follow'd; and, as the co 
ſequence of this, the valt progreſs that wx 
made after that by the O-“ oman Arms, my 
be allow'd to make a pretty cxemplary adm 
nition, That Faith out to be kept with th 
worſt of Enemies; and that Heaven wil 
have Truth and Juſtice done, tho* the cail 
of Heaven fink under it; and let the mol 
of that unfortunate Prince his Epitaph, pla 
as it is, be read with a ſerious regard, Dj 
cite mortales non temerare fidem, To cu 
clude, Faith and Honour ſhould bind ant 
determine us at all times, but in War mar 
eſpecially ; not only becauſe the injuries 
falſehood in ſuch caſes are likely to be ti 
moſt fatal and irretrievable, but becauſe i 
Enemies once entred upon hoſtilities, are t 


= abandon all truth and truſt to one anothe 


it is unconceivable how they ſhould et 
come to capitulate for Peace; no end can 


put to the diſpute, but on one ſide or otit 


it mult be an utter end. 

We muſt then, you ſee, have 1 
reſpect to Truth and Sincerity in War; 
therefore __ can be no imaginable * . 

pretene 


| to bfctence, wherein we may be allow'd to 
which: 'T'will be (aid that at this rate, an 
conch right Man has a hard Chapter on't, and 
ri (tian; Haves will very often have him at mercy ; 
Card t to this I ſhall only reply at preſent, that 
of tea Lying is made appear to be ſimply and 
Gratin olutely evil, it ſuppoſes that all alike are 
the c und to forbear it. This Principle of it 


gives no advantages at all to one Man 
Pre than another; it directs how humane 
Fiety ought to be diſpos'd, without ma- 
bg any allowance for the condition in 
Pich it is; and it Knaves will break off 
the ties of Vertue and Honour, and 


2 they ſhall one time or other ſmart for 


hat wa 
18, Ma 
adm 
with th 
7en Wil 
he caul 
1c moni 
1, Plat 1 i 8 g 
rd, DI ented with this comfort, That if juſt and 
To c dealing lays them under ſome preſent 
ind f aveniencies; beſides the recompence of 
ar mu iet Conſcience, and very probably lar- 
juries M 29val 
to be it will turn to their account with infi- 
ecaulc i 
8, axel 
anoth! 
uld et 
d cank 


or otbe 


. 


0 n Conſcience they muſt believe this; and 
ey do, there is no need of urging them 
Wc ſatisfied. ; 

W 0 finiſh this Head As I do from my 
believe the Principle I have been eſta- 


ing, ro be founded upon the ſoundeſt 


a devo <icareſt reaſon, fo I am perſuaded it has 


ſt claim to that, which can be the 
y prevalent pretence, that has retain'd 


the 


"ar; vl 
e caſe ff 
pretenon 


Always to ſpeak the Truth beſt. 123 


and Men of Integrity muſt fit down 


advantages in long run here, they are 


& amends hereafter. If they are righteous 
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_ - Always to ſpeak the Truth, beſt. 


the generality on the other ſide ; I mean 


the benefit and relief of Mankind; for tho 


a kind and charitable Office may now and 
then be done by Lying, yet infinitely more 
advantages would accrue from our reſolu. 
tions never to Lye at all: ſo that if we com- 
pounded to give up the pretended ſervices 


that may be brought about for our friend; 


and ſelves by the uamalicious ſorts of Lying, 
for the ſake of the many real and inexprel- 
ſible good conlequences that would follow 
from our ſtrict and igviolable adherence to 
the truth, humane Society would be no bb. 
fer oy the ratification of ſuch an exchange. 
Whereas, on the other hand, I have yet this 
main prudential exception to make again 
giving any allowances to Lying, That by ad- 
mitting it lawful in ſome Caſes, we open 
ſuch a wide gap for the ſallies of a deceitful 
Mind, that there will be no knowing where 
to reſtrain them. The greateſt part of Men 
want no inclination to deceive, if they can 
but find pretence; and what pretence can 
they want, if they may lawfully Lye in al 
caſes, but ſuch as it would be actionable to 
appear in? which many will eaſily perſwad: 
themſelves they may, if once they are al 
low'd the liberty in all, but injurious C 
ſes. How many ſecret Frauds and Extor 
tions will this connivence encourage then 
to bring about by Lying? how much Syco 

| phantilm, 


phar 
lum. 
ther. 


croa 
witl 
ning 


Always to ſpeak ihe Truth, beft. 


MW phantiſm, and Flattery? how much Ca- 
MW lumay, Tale-bearing, and Octraction? 
Wl there will be no end of the ſubtile en- 
Wl croaching Evil, if we once let it looſe 
with fo ample a Commiſſion in the begin- 
ning. 
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Phy ſician, in order to deal effectually wit! 


N. 


Of the Cauſes and ITnducements 1 
1 Lying. 


Ince it has appear'd, I hope, by the re 
ſult of what has paſt, that tis ſimp]; 

and utterly unlawful to tell a Lye; I will 
ſer my ſelf now to cnquire, 
III. How this Sin comes notwithſtanding id 
be ſo notoriouſly prattiſed? and to eſcape fron 
us ſo lightly and unregretfully as it does? whic! 
is the ſubſtance of my third Propoſal, 275 
To conſider ſome of the many Cauſes and In 
ducements, whence Men come to be ſo generalWnd | 
and notoriouſly given up to Lying, And here ¶ibou 
in Iam in the right courſe to my main ai 
and end; for it is one very neceſſary ſtep to 
ward the reducing any evil, to take notice 
from what temptations it ariſes: Juſt as q 


a Diſeaſe, not only obſerves the Symptoms 
for they are obvious, but endeavours tc 
follow and trace it up to the faulty cauſe ii 
the conſtitution from which it ſprings : of 
as he who undertakes to divert and drai 
an overflowing inundation (to which Lying 
as it now prevails, may more fitly be com 
pared) muſt caſt about and diſcover all th 

Spring! 


— 2 — 
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Lying the effect of the Fall. 

Springs and Rivulers, and falls of Water, 

that are confluent tothe ſwelling evil. Now 

ſeveral things are remarkable {or caulſcs and 
inducements to the general practice of this 

Sin, which I ſhall conſider and reflect on in 

ſuch a manner as may be moſt uſeful to 

Five you Caution againſt them. And, 

1/t, Tis to be fear'd the Sin of Lying was 
by the ſpecial inſinuation of the Devil, care- 
fully and deeply leaven'd into our Natures, 
W when firſt deprav'd at the Fall; twas by a 
Lye the Serpent brought that matter to 
bear; and finding it upon trial ſuch an apt 
nvention for miſchief, no doubt he took 
effectual meaſures to impart the talent a- 
mong us, that we might upon occaſion try 
the like practices with it upon one another: 
ind fo as Mankind increas'd, the Lye went 
about, and no Sin perhaps has more univer- 
ally gain'd upon the Minds of Men, and is 
ſurer ſign and proof that we are fallen, 
than this. God made our Underſtandings 
Iireight, direct, and true, but Lying ſhews 
low miſerably they have ſince been bent, 
nd warp'd, and crooked. God made Man 
97:2ht,but this is one of the many wicked in- 
lions he has ſought out, from the example of 
Wi: Devil. To this purpoſe I have often 
ok notice of a certain paſſage which 
t. Paul wrote to the Epheſians, [c. iv. v. 17. 
2, 23, 24.] where counſelling them that 
Hey henceforth walk not as other Gentiles walk, 

in 
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128 


often againſt our wills; and eſpecially in 


Lying the effect of the Full. 

in the vanity of their mind,. but that ! 

put off, concerning the former converſatidl 
the old man, which is corrupt, according to t 1 
deceitful luſts; and be renewed in the ſpilff., 
of their mind, and that they put on om 
new man, which after God is created in right, | 
ouſneſs, and true holineſs, when he comes H 
put them into the ready method how th 
{hould begin and compaſs this great chang, :, 
of life, the firſt and principal thing he min, 
them of is this, v. 25. Wherefore putting auf hen 
Lying, {peak every man truth with his Neighbolf ay 
Which being put together, is as much as if Hin! 
had ſaid, there is not a truer token of tyres 
degeneracy and corruption of our fallen Nhic 
tures, after the example of old Adam, thiſ]e 
our being ſo wretchedly given up to cheqhatte 
and to be cheated by Lying; nor on yhic 
other hand, is there a ſurer and nearer i co 
to recover that divine and pure principle ſhlye 
underitanding, and likewiſe that new ahan 
upright frame of heart, in which Man vnd e 
originally form'd after the image of Gorey 
and by which the divine reſemblance and pon 
militude is to be reſtord, than by an abſeare 
Jute adherence to Truth. And either An 2. 
ninus muſt have met with ſome Chriſtie, 
account of the great lapſe of Man, or elſe eq 
was ſtrangely lucky in his notion, how hoſe 
came originally to be ſo propenſe and proffff it 
to Lying, as to do it not only wilfully, ance 


put! 
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Scripture Examples of L Jing. I29 


uting the guilt of our involuntary Lying ſo 
nuch like a Divine, When he lays, *Apompue L. 5. 
110 420 Te go Ape Tape THis pages, d Epc NATE, 
* * 8% TE Sg vin Oanpivev Ta ] ano 
if @Anfiv. 1. e. For Man was at firſt en- 
om d by God, with preventing grace, ſufficient 
, have kept him right; but by neglecting 
5 oſe aids and advantages which Heaven in- 
rd him with, be has now brought himſelf 
ans that paſs, that he has quite loſt the teſt of 
WE ruth, and can hardly tell when he is right and 
außen wrong. Now all that needs be ſaid in the 
ay of a reflection upon this is, That if we 
i bink twill be for the dignity of our Na- 
 (Tures, to ſhift off the depraved habits of Sin 
Nrhich we have taken up after the taſhion of 
t&iflen Adam, and be reform'd again atcer the 
Dattern of that primitive and perfect Man, 
| Which God drew for an image of himſelf, 
va copy of his own Original; we mult r.- 
le Plve to begin the renovation, and the 
Afhange, by putting away this degenerate 
nd deviliſh habit of Lying. But primitive 
G9 orruption is 2 remote Cauſe to look back 
ſl pon——To touch us therefore a little 
akearer, — : HT 
1" 2. Iam apt to think many take heart and 
ſt ncouragement, that Lying cannot be ſuch 
ſe In eſſential and egregious an evil, from the 
' Fonſideration that there are ſeveral inſtances 
OF it in Scripture, which ſeem to be counte- 
anced and approv'd. I ſhall not pretend to 
:: K mention 
t - 


fo 


Scripture Examples of Lying. 
mention every particular caſe, but only it; 
moſt remarkable and notorious, and if I can 
get you to be ſatisfied about them, the leb 
liable ones can be no let to your integrity, 
Tis confeſs'd then that we find an inſtance "a 
or two of Lying in the three great Patriarch . 
of the old Teſtament ; it was praQtis'd byſ_, 
the Hebrew Midwives, and the commendabl; | 
Harlot Rahab. Some have ſtuck at a place N 
or two in the Goſpel; and many have taken A 
offence at St. PauPs odd reply before the 
Jewiſh Council. Let us now AY A 
upon theſe Exceptions. hes 

The Caſes of the Patriarchs were theſe; 
Abraham being juſt entring into Egypt with 
the lovely Sarai, and not knowing what in- Nut 
convenience her Beauty might bring upon ö 
him, he put this deceitful Tale into her 


9 
IUCC| 
ate 


: ark 
Calm 


mouth; Say I pray thee that thou art my ww 
Siſter, that it may be well with me for thy ſake, 4 
Tſaac told juſt ſuch another Story, when he 3 


came with bis fair Rebekah to dwell in Gerar, be 
and Rebekah drew Jacob into a combination, 
to return the Lye back upon Iſaac in his 
old age very unhappily, in their intrigue to 
ſupplant Eſau. Tis like ſhe might not 
think ſo hainouſly of the Sin, after ſhe took 
notice her righteous Lord would upon occa- 
ſion have recourſe to it: Example, coming 
from ſuch Authority, works eaſily upon a 
frail and tender mind. As for Facob, how 
* he 2 his countenance and his tale the 

; | ſucceſs 


— — PE 


ſucceſs ſhew'd ; he made the Cheat, deſpe- 
ate and groſs as it was, go down with the 
jark old Man whether he would or no: he 
ame ſo compleatly furnifh'd for forcing the 
Jeceit upon him, that the Lye ſat rough, 
ot only upon his tongue, but on his hands, 
and about his neck; the venerable Szre not 
only heard, but felt it, and how confidently 
and ſturdily did he ſtand it out to the laſt ? 
rt thou my very Son Eſau ? and he ſaid, I 
i. | 
And now, what effect ſuch Precedents as 


eing in a Matter about which Men are 
Yrone to be miſled, is but too obvious, ma- 
think that any thing they read remark- 
able in the Character of a great Perſon in 
Sacred Story, is written for their imitation 


"Wight or wrong: and who could wiſh to be 

2 ore colourably juſtified in what they do, 

2 han to have the Example and Authority of 
) 


he moſt holy Patrzarchs to bear them 
but? oy : 

But come near, and there 1s little true 
helter for Lying under the ſhadow of this 
rtence. I know ſome have attempted to 
ring off Abraham clear, for he gave out 
hat Sarai was his Siſter, and ſo in truth ſhe 
as: and the Patriarch himſelf laid ſo much 
reſs upon this, that he gave it to Sara? 

2 we 


Fl hich thou (halt ſnew Me, « every place whither 


hing not juſtified by Scripture Examples, 12 1 


heſe may have upon unwary minds, it 
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we ſhall come, ſay. of me he is my Brother, 
and this Artifice they plaid over again 
with Abimelech; and when he came to 
charge it home upon Abraham in theſe words, 
what 4 ay ſt thou that thou haſt aone this thing 
in truth he had little to ſay, but only tha 
there was ſome foundation for ſuch a Tale too, 
tho' it was far enough from being the thing 
which it mainly concern'd him to {peak out, 
Said he, And yet indeed ſhe is my Sift, 
ſhe is the Daughter of my Father, but not th 
Daughter of my Mother; and ſhe became m) 
Wife. Now upon this we may remark two 
things : Firſt, that this was a meer ment 
reſervation in Abraham, with the remotel 
account only expreſsd, on purpoſe to con 
ceal the principal thing in demand: for b 
ſaying ſhe was his Siſter, he deſign'd t 
make believe ſhe was not his Wife : whic 
comes up cloſe to the guilt of a Lye. Nex 
I obſerve, that Abimelech himſelf, tho' at 
Alien from the People of God, did yet fron 


the pure reaſon of the thing, impute thi 


prevarication to Abraham as evil, and tha 
with ſome warmth and reſentment. Abi 
melech calld Abraham, and ſaid What hi 
thou done unto us? and what have I offendi 
thee, that thou haſt brought upon me and n 
Ringdom 4 great Sin? thou haſt done dei 
that ought not to be done, And if it wi 
unqueſtionably finful in Abraham, beſur 
the ſame was ſo in T/aac ; for he had not 

| muc 


1 
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en much as a double meaning to bring him off. 

alli Then as for the Plot of Jacob and Rebekah, 

to there was in the management of that ſo 

rd much deliberate deceit and lying, that *cis 

gin vain to think of colouring or ſweetning 

ba away the guilt of it, by any favourable in- 

too terpretation. 

In And now what is moſt natural for us to 

Out remark and infer from ſuch Caſes as theſe ? 

ſhall we take heart from them and ſay, Surely if 
thoſe ancient Worthies in Religion, ſo re- 

nowned and recorded for their Piety in the 

word of God, did yet upon occaſion in- 
dulge themſelves to Lye, much more may 

we, after ſuch great Examples, and be inno- 
cent? But, I fay, God forbid | the juſteſt 
and holieſt Men that ever liv'd, can give no 

warrantable authority from their practice, 

to make any thing lawful, which in it ſelf 
is ſinful. No, but if we have no mind to 
part with ſuch inſtances without ſome ani- 
madverſion, we may reflect upon them after 
this manner. Well, I ſee the greateſt and 
beſt of Men have now and then had their 
tailings 3; and how wondrous fincere has the 
Sacred Hiſtory been, in not diſſembling and 
concealing them? but ſurely it has given us 
their Lives juſt as they were, with no leſs 
intent that we ſhould avoid what was 
blameable in them, than that we ſhould 
follow them in what was praiſe worthy : 
for to copy after ſuch Originals right or 0119 
3 wrong, 1 
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wrong, would be an indiſcreet and fervile 
imitation. But if we are reſolv'd that Ly. 
10g muſt ſometimes be allowable, becauſe of 
theſe inftances, we had as good infer that it 
is lawful and expedient at any time, for a 
Man to ſave himſelf harmleſs by putting his 
Wife in harms way, to wink at her Con- 
verſation with other Men, rather than run 
a riſque in keeping up his claim to her; we 
ought to beware how we draw Precedents 
into Precept; we may be forced to bring 
away more Circumſtances along with them 
than are for our turn. Nay if Patriarchs are 
good Precedents at all adventures, we may 
go on farther, and infer by the ſame rule, 
that Adultery and Murther are now and 
then allowable things, becauſe we read them 
practiſed by David, who was declar d to be 
a Man after God's own heart. But waving 
ſuch perverſe concluſions as theſe, let it ſut- 
fice abundantly, that thoſe ſlips of the holy 
and good Men of old are not told for our 


imitation, in that the Sacred Text is far 


enough from recommending them by any 
the leaſt approbation: on the contrary, Abi- 
melech ſeverely reproves Abraham for his un- 
fincerity ; and Jacob was farcaſtically up- 
braided by his Brother Eſau, when he thus 
compares the propriety of his Name aud 
Actions together; Is he not rightly call d 
Jacob, for he hath ſupplanted me theſe two 
times? 


Well, 


. Of 
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Well, but what then ſhall we reply to the 
caſe of Rahab, and of the Hebrew Midwives ? 
for ſomething is exprelly ſaid to juſtifie and 
commend them for what they did; inſo- 
much that ſome have taken notice, how 
warmly the Fathers have improv'd the hint, 
they applaud them with a perfect rapture; 
0 magnum humanitatis ingenium ! O pium pro 
ſalute mendacium ! ſaid St. Auſtin of the Mid- 
wives: tho, by the by, that Father {hould 
above all others have ſpar'd his extaſie, be- 
cauſe Learned Men, who have taken pains 
with his Works, tell us, he is moſt ſtrictly 
and abſolutely againſt all manner of Lying. 
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. Te OC | ſaid Chryſoftom of Rahab : 
and this was much more pardonable in him, 
becauſe more conſiſtent with his principle; 
for they reckon him among thoſe, who in 
ſpecial Caſes give allowance for Lying ; 
tho' (till tis ſomething particular, to have a 
Man's Practice more correct than his Do- 


crine; for *tis confideatly ſaid of that Fa- 


ther, that from hiꝭ Baptiſm to his Death, he 
could not charge himſelf with the guilt of 

one wilful - Lye. | 
However, I muſt own the objection ſup- 
ported by ſuch Authorities, looks trouble- 
ſome enough, there is a good appearance of 
weight and force in it ; nevertheleſs it is not 
think unanſwerable; it may drive us to a 
diſtinction, but not to ſilence, For upon 
FE Exami- 
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Examination we {hall find, it was not ſpe- 
cially the Lye, but the Faith, and Fear, and 


Zeal, of thoſe good Women, which God 
reſpected. Thus when Rahab hid the Meſ- 


ſengers of the Lord, and ſent the Searchers 


oft by a falſe direction; the thing remarkable 
to her praiſe, was the firm belief ſhe had 
that God was with I/rae/, and her wiſhing 
well to the Cauſe which Heaven eſpous'd: 


Which in a Harlot was ſomewhat extraordi- 


nary. And therefore when the Author to 
the Hebrews recognizeth her particular merit, 
he does not ſay, Rahab the Harlot was (a- 
ved by Lying ; but, by Faith Rahab the Har 
lot periſhed not. Nay when St, James un- 
dertakes to ſay, Rahab the Harlot was juſti 
fied by works; he only makes mention of 
her receiving the Meſſengers, and how ſh: 
{ent them out another way ; but takes no 
notice of the Lye, by which ſhe deluded 
the Purſuers. Surely it was not for no- 
thing that he thought fit to let that Cir- 


cumſtance alone, which if it would have] 


born commendation, was the moſt notable 
part of the Story. As for the Midwives 
herein conſiſted their peculiar praiſe : Bst 


the Midwives feared God, and did not as tht 


King of Egypt commanded them, bat ſavei 


the Children alive. They dreaded to offend 
God and Nature, beyond all the threats and 


vengeance of an Earthly Tyrant; and it i 


for this their recompence is expreſsd ; Br 


cauſe 


Lying not juſtified by Scripture Examples. 
cauſe the Midwives feared God, he made them 
Houſes; that is, proſper'd them in their 
outward State. Indeed after Pharaoh found 
them out, and began to rally them, they 
pretended this plauſible Excuſe ; The He- 
brew Women are not like the Egyptians, for 
they are lively, and are deliver d e er the Mid- 
wives come in unto them: and then I confeſs 
it immediately follows, Therefore Crod dealt 
well with the Midwives; but till this may 
fairly be allow'd to relate to the integrity of 


their end, not ſo much to the laudableneſs 


of the means; not therefore, becauſe they 
put the Egyptian off with a Lye, but there- 
fore, becauſe they perſevered in their re- 
ſolutions to ſave the Children, and feared 
God, . 

And there are ſome things peculiarly con- 
ſiderable, why God ſhould think fit to give 
them commendation in the main for what 
they did, without being ſevere with them 
for one indirect expedient. For firſt, It is 
highly probable thoſe ignorant Women might 
not be ſo Caſuiſtically aware of the ſimple 
indiſpenſible Evil of Lying; but provided 
they could do a world of good by it, they 
might be. verily perſwaded in their Conſci- 
ences they ought to Lye. There is room I 
ſay to ſuppoſe this, for many ſenſible Men 
will hardly be beat out of the ſame fancy to 
this very day; and if that was in truth the 
firm perſwaſion of their Conſciences, _ 

they 
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they had been to blame if they had not done 
juſt as they did. Beſides, the Caſe was very 
urgent and deſperate; they muſt either be 
concern'd in a conſtant courſe of pitileſs in- 
humane Murthers, or elſe try the chance of 
preventing the horrid deſolation, by prevari- 
cating with the Tyrant; and why might 
not the wiſdom of Providence think fit to 
connive at a wholſome, well-meant error, 


ariſing from ignorance; and for the inno- 


cence and goodneſs of the intention, overlook 
a little indireAneſs in the means? if they 
thought it no ſin to falſifie with ſuch a bloody 
wretch, when they could do ſuch admirable 
{ſervice by it, and give ſuch convincing de. 
monſtrations of their Faith and Fear, ,why 
might not God take the whole together for 
well done; and for the ſake of that which 
was egregiouſſy deſignd, paſs over one cir- 
cumſtance in it that might otherwiſe admit 
of ſome Cenſure? a towardly diſpoſition is 
of it ſelf very commendable; and God, 


when he obſerves ignorant People, truly up- 


right and ſincere in their purpoſes, will, 
we truſt, mercifully accept them with all 
their failings; and paſs over many little ob- 
liquities and imperfections in their meaſures, 
but after all, he never intended this ſhould 
be drawn into Example ; and the failing by 
being winkt at be miſtaken for a Vertue. | 
confeſs Grotius tells us of a certain Rule for 
expounding of Scripture, which Jremeus 

| learn'd 


\ 
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J learn'd of an ancient Presbyter, which if 
rue, would keep us ſtill ravel'd and perplext. 

: De quibus Scripture non increpant, ſed ſimpli- , 7 
bier ſunt poſitæ, nos non debere fieri accuſaro- 65. © 
Joes: i. e. © In Caſes where the word of God 
“reflects no blame, but gives them ſimply 

t * related, it is none of our buſineſs to ſet up 
for accuſers. But this, tho? it may often 
„bold true, yet it is no general rule; for 

- Evbat expreſs blame is reflected upon Achito- 

K M1be/'s banging himſelf? and yet who doubts 

y {whether /e/f-murther be a Sin or no? In 

ſhort, we may turn it to a general rule ano- 

ther way, and affirm, that it never holds 

true in any Caſe, let it ſtand never fo ſim- 

ple and uncenſur'd, if the ſame ſhall be - 
found forbidden and condema'd in other 

places of Scripture ; which in truth is the 

Caſe in hand: for we find Lying fo fre- 
quently and abſolutely prohibited in almoſt 

all the Sacred Pages, that we cannot think 

t wholly innocent in thoſe ſpecial inſtances 

- Wibove, altho' for ſome peculiar Circumſtan- 

l, Nes in them, the Divine Spirit is pleas'd to paſs 

il em over, without any poſitive cenſure or 

b- Mblame. 

s, But, if I miſtake not, there is one effe- 

d Näual way yet behind, to demonſtrate, that 

»y Wit could not be the deſign of the holy Text, 

I Wy being filent in thoſe paſſages, to juſtifie 

or Find applaud the Lye : for let us for the pur- 

x pole ſuppoſe that the ſame wn 

x 00 
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ſtood reſolute and inflexible in their deſigns 
without any prevarication at all; and ven 


tur'd their Lives both for the Cauſes the 
_ eſpous'd, and for the Truth at the ſam 


time. Suppoſe then that Rehab had com 
out to the Purſuers with the Prelate of 71 
gaſta's anſwer, That ſhe could not tell a Ly 
to deny the Men, and that ſhe would not ſpe 
out to betray them. Likewiſe that the Mid 


wives had told Pharaoh to his face, that the 


could not in pity and conſcience deſtroy thi 
Babes; and therefore they were reſolv'd i 
fave them tho they died for it. Would no 
this have look d exceeding commendable an 


brave? had they not been gallant Confeſſo 


and FHeroines for the Cauſe of God ? an 
can we chink the Spirit of God would hay 
omitted to extol them to the higheſt fo 
ſuch a try'd integrity? ſurely then it is in 
poſlible that ſincerity and unſincerity, th: 
guile and open dealing, that truth and Ly 
ing, ſhould be both laudable and meritorio 


at the ſame time, and about the ſame thing 
God can do any thing but reconcile conti 


ditions; we may therefore conclude he di 
not direct his approbation in thoſe Caſes t 
the Lye, but was pleas d to connive at a lit 
tle ignorance and obliquity in the mean 
when their ends were ſo exceeding gre 
and good. 


Ant 
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And ſuch a connivance cannot be thought 
ſtrange, but very conſiltent and ſuppoſeable 
on God's part; for if we duly reflect and 
compare, we may ſoon find, that as there is 
2 vaſt difference between the purity and per- 
fection of the Law, and of the Goſpel, fo 
there is likewiſe as to the purity and perfe- 
ſection they require in Mens lives; many 
things were tolerated and wink'd ar in the 
old Law, not becauſe they were altogether 
innocent, but in compliance with the blind- 
nels and hardneſs of Mens hearts, as in the 
Caſes of retaliation, divorce, and the like: 
which Points are by the clearer and purer 
light of the Goſpel ſhewn to be directly diſ- 
allowable and ſinful; and accordingly, thoſe 
Men and things would paſs for extraordinary 
then, which under the Chriſtian Oeconomy 
we are taught to have quite another opinion 
of. And I muſt do Grotius the juſtice to 
acknowledge, that this was his remark par- 
ticularly in reſpect to Lying, and eſpecially 
in reference to the Caſe of Rahab ; /audatur Annor. ad 
hoc factum ut illi tempori congruens : the fb. xl. 
© Stratagem was applauded, only in reſpect 
* tothe time in which it was done. In the 
Goſpel days it would hardly have ſtood the 
teſt, for to Chriſtians our Lord has declar'd 
in general terms, That unleſs your Righteouſ- 
neſs ſhall exceed the righteouſneſs of the Scribes 
and Phariſees, ye ſhall in no caſe enter into the 
Kingdom of Heaven, That is, it will re- 
quire 
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quire a much ſtricter ſence and praQtice of had 
vertue to be a Diſciple of Chriſt, 'than what wel 

was ſeemingly expected from a Diſciple of Nhe 
Moſes; and I do not know if I may not ap. N. 

ply that, in a particular manner, to the Caſe I den 
before us; for where do we find throughout a 
11 the new Teſtament, any ſuch connivances at the. 
* Lying, even upon the deſperateſt emergen- my 
i cies? thoſe few cavils that have been made, NE 
1 will but advance the credit and obligation of hear 
j ö Truth, and ſerve the more effectually to diſ- hooe 
in courage and ſhame the Lye. ted, 
=__ 1/4, In reference to Chri/t himſelf ; the M2 
* molt officious and ſpightful ſearch could ne- NH 
A5 ver find above one or two Caſes, wherein Al 
£0 his words and mind could be brought to the Wa. 


leaſt ſuſpicion of inconſiſtency ; nor is there 1h 
in truth any tolerable reaſon for objecting N 
thoſe; but When Men are reſolv'd to find WI 
What they look for, in places where it is not Unc 
dropt, they mult be content to take up any N 
thing that comes neareſt in reſemblance, and NPA! 
lay, thats it. 71 
In the firſt place then it is produced, that | Ic 1 
our Lord ſhould ſay, concerning the laſt >" 
Judgment, But of that day and that hour ber 
knoweth xo Man, no not the Sou. But how W'''< 
could that be true, when he was God as well “ 
as Man? But I ſay, can any of us poſitively Wi" 
tell what the Son did, or did not know bet- ike 
ter than himſelf? methinks in modeſty this Net! 
{hould be ſufficient. But farther, the Son 
had 
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bad two diſtinct Natures, he was Man as 
well as God, and when he ſpoke of the Son, 
cc often meant with ſpecial regard to his 
own humane Nature; and can we be confi- 
ent that he mult needs know every thing 
is Man, which he knew diſtinctly as God ; 
there is no more neceſſity to ſuppoſe that 
his manhood was advanced up to all the per- 
| Mi&ions of his Godhead ; than that his God- 
led underwent all the infirmities of his Man- 
hood; they were no doubt as intimately uni- 
ted, as two ſuch remote and different natures 
could well be, and yet 'tis not unlikely, ſo 
much diſtance continued between them ſtill, 
that the God might know many things, 
which the Maz did not. St. Lake tells us, 
that Jeſus as he grew up, increaſed in wiſ- 
m as well as Stature: Now to encreaſe in 
Wiſdom, is to know more things than we 
underſtood before ; the Son therefore as Man, 
y night without any diſparagement to that 
4 part of his Character, be ſuppos'd ignorant 
of ſome things; and it was expedient that 
at Nie ſhould appear ſo, the more effectually to 
& Nonvince us that he was Man; for that is a 
„ Mort of token by which humane Nature is too 
ẽoidently known and diftinguiſhd from the 
ivine; and if the Son might be ſuppos'd g- 
y Norant of any thing at all, of nothing more 
+ Mikely than of that, which was the profound- 
is It ſeoret of Heaven; Which the Angels them · 
on | 100 ſelves 
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1 
ſelves were not ſuffer'd to know, and whicti 
the Father kept cloſe in his own boſom. j 


Another exception is taken at his pretena |, 
of parting from his Company at Emmaus, whe! 


5 =j 1 re 
1 in truth he did not: St. Luke ſays, he made t 
Lo tho" he would have gone further; which th te 


Criticks ſay is ill render'd ; the words are 
TC goeniarw rf mTpueole;, he mani +, 
an attempt in good earneſt to go farther, ani 
£ where was the falſehood or diſſimulation 0 
* this? why, he went in with them for al 
| that. Well! and might not the 1mportuni 
ik ties of his Company be allow'd to make hin 
it change his purpoſe ? It ſhew'd that he wa 
5 ſerious in his offer to paſs on, becauſe the 
1 were forced to be very preſſing with him tf ;; 
ſtay ; they conſtrained him, ſaying, The day of 
far ſpent; they urg'd the inconvenience 0 
venturing forward ſo late. Now our $ 
viour's natural temper is no where repreſente 
moroſe, humourſome, and inflexible; on th 
' contrary, being a Man of a free obliging con 
verſation, and willing to cloſe with all fa 
occaſions of promoting the great and weight; 
| buſineſs he came down to do, he was pri an 
vail'd upon to accept their civil invitation th 
but let us take it in the worſt and croſſeſſ th 
manner, it would have look'd undecent any be 
rude, for a ſtranger to have thruſt in wit! pa 
them before he was ask d, and it does not af tn 
a pear they began to ask him *cill he made hy th 
"A offer to be gone. 
130 I confe! 
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I confels »there is one inſtance more ob- 
jeted in the Character of Chriſt, which 1 
have touch'd upon already ; it is what you 
read toward the latter end of John ii. There 
the Jews are ſaid to demand a Sizz of him, 
to which he thus reply'd, Defroy this Temple, 
and in three days Iwill raiſe it up ; he ſpoke, 
tis like, in ſuch a manner, as that the Jews 
might apprehend he meant the great Temple, 
as appears by their aſtoniſhment at the Pro- 
poſal; forty and fix years was this Temple in 
building, and wilt thou rear it up in ihree 
days? but St. John ſays, he ſpoke of the Tem- i 
ple of his Body; that is, {ay the objectors, he 1 
ſpoke of one thing, and meant another. | 4 
But now I cannot ſee what neceſſity there is 1 
of any other reply than this, That take his = 
words either way, he ſaid no more, than 4 
what he had power to make good; and in 1 
the ſence he intended, he made them good to e 
the very letter. He was able to per orm what ny 
he had undertook, let them underſtand him . 
which way they would; but he being chief= 
ly Prophetical in his anſwer, and pertinent 3 
and punctual too, in promiſing them ano- | 
thergueſs Sign than what ſurpriz d them from ih ; 
the literal ſence of his words; toward which | pe 
becaule their obſtinate infidelity ſhould princi- 
pally contribute, it was not therefore expedient 
that he ſhould at that time explain to chem 
the full reach and end of his words ; ic was 
ſufficient that in due ſeaſon they ſhould find 
L them 
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146 Lying not juſtified by Scripture Examples. 
them exactly verified. Now I am thinking 
with what an upright and ſincere Character 
our Lord comes repreſented to us, upon 
whom no more, nor greater inſtances ot 
falſehood or diſingenuity can be charg'd, turo 
the whole courſe of his Life. 

But 'tis {aid St. Paul lies a little obnoxious 
by his own confeſſion : for being repriman- 

- ded for reviling God's High-Prieft, he re- 
ply'd, That he wiſt not that he was the High- 
Prieſt : which, ſay they, he could not chooſe 
but know, being brought before him as a 
Criminal. Now ſuppoſe it ſhould be granted, 

What nevertheleſs was the fartheſt in the 
World from being true, that once in his 
life, being hard preſs'd and daunted, he did 
tell a Lye; what would this avail to autho- 
rize and ſanctifie the Sin? for except while 
the holy Spirit was actually diQating in them, 
which was not always, the Apoſtles were 
fallible and frail like other good Men, but 
there are ſo many ways in which his words 


may be very naturally taken, clear of all un- 


ſincerity, that we muſt be rudely and barba- 
roully ſevere upon him, to determine ſuch 
an anſwer for a Lye. For 

He might continue to ſpeak by way of 1n- 
dignation, as he did before, at the proceed- 
ings of Ananias; as if he ſhould have re- 
ply'd, I have little reaſon to take and regard 
a Man, who behaves himſelf as he does, for 
Gods High- Prieſt. Or the Apoſtle might 


mean 


mean in plain terms to diſown him for High- 
Prieſt, and that very juſtly, ſor in truth he 
was not the legal High-Prieſt, but one who 


p 
: 
I 
[ 
) 
| 


which of right belong'd at that time to ano- 
ther; I mael, or Joſephus ; for ſo we are told 
in Hiſtory, and in this ſence, to ſay, he wiſt 
not that he was High-Prieſt, was true enough. 
Or it may be very poſſible that St. Paul, being 
at that inſtant ruminating another way, 
might hear the voice of ſome one from the 
Bench commanding him to be ſmitten, and 
not apprehend the right Perſon who gave 
the command; there being at that time ſe- 
veral Prieſts and Elders fitting in Court, and 
ſo, by miſtaking it for one of the pany Prieſts, 


which it may be he would not have given to 
the Chief Prieſs himſelf; and this way the 
ſence falls in exceeding pat and natural; for 
thus, having return'd this warm remon- 
ſtrance againſt him who order'd the blow, 
God ſhall [mite thee thou whited wall; and ſome 
upon this taking him up ſhort, rewileſ# thou 
Gods High-Prieſt? do you know who you 
(peak to? being by this made ſenſible that 
be had miſtook his Man, he recollects him- 
ſelf, and anſwers thus diſcreetly and ſoberly; 
442% truth no, I wiſt not Brethren, or J did 
not think, that it was the High-Prieſt that 
t {commanded me to be ſmitten; for if I had, 
n ss great as the provocation was, I ſhould not 

L 2 have 
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by bribery and violence uſurp'd the Dignity 
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he might be provok'd to return that language 
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have reply'd in ſuch a manner; for it is writ- 
ten, thou ſhalt not ſpeak evil of the Ruler 
thy People. The beſt Criticks take him this 
way; and are fo confident in it, that they 
ſay, to make a doubt of ſo clear a Caſe, 15 
to ſeek a knot in a Bulruſh. Or if nothing of 
all this will give content, It and the 
worſt that can be made of .. is this, that the 
Apoſtle might be ſenſible his firſt reflection 
was a little without the rules of decorum; 
and being reprehended for it, now upon cool 
and ſecond thoughts, he might return to him: 
{elf, and own it was unadviſedly and raſhl 
reply d ; I wiſt not Brethren that he was th 
High- prieſt +. | was haſty, and did not duh 
conſider the Character of the Perſon I ſpoke 
ro. But I appeal to any Man of common 
ſence, whether he can ſuppoſe this abſurdit 
of St. Paul, or would think it probable of 
much meaner Man, that he {ſhould ſtand : 
Priſoner at the Bar, and look the Chief Juag 
in the face, and both ſee and know who h 
was, and yet have the impudence to declan 
in open Court, that he did not imagine ſuc 
a one was the Chief Judge ; and withou 
this, let us make what we will of it, we 

cannot tura 1t to a Lye. | 
Theſe inſtances I hope i have accounte 
for, clear of all Lying; and then I ma 
challenge any Man to find out one ſingle cal 
beſide, wherein either our Lord, or any 0 
his Apoſtles after him, are once taken | 
ſayin 
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ſaying any thing, that looks or ſounds but 
with the leaſt reſemblance of a Lye; and 
if ſo, 'tis no great ſtay to the Sin if there 
was over-look'd now and then a ſmall 
flip in Perſons of old time: We are Chri- 
ſtians, Jeſus is our Pattern, and the Goſpe/ 
our Law: both the Guide and Covenant of 
our Lives are infinitely more pure and cor- 
rect, and therefore if we pretend to take our 
meaſures of living from them, we mult re- 
ſolve our Lives ſhall be ſo too. 

I do not forget how tedious I have been in 
clearing caſes of Scripture ; but when I con- 
ſider how neceſſary it is, that unſincere Men 
{ſhould be utterly diſpoſſeſs'd of that ſtrong 
hold; I cannot tell how to repent of having 
been fo particular, for the word of God is in 
it ſelf a very fair and honourable plea, and 
will keep a Man in countenance who ap- 
peals to the authority of it: He may turn a- 
bout and argue from thence with a good 
face, I had rather therefore offer a little too 
much, than any thing too little upon thar 
part of the Controverlie ; for then, whatſo- 
ever pretences beſides Men may have for the 
Sin of Lying, we are ſure that if the Bible 
will not ſtand by them, nothing elſe can ; if 
God condemn us, who is he that can juſtifie us? 
after all, the Scriptures have been recurr'd to, 
more out of refuge, than any juſt encourage- 
ment to the Sin: Lyars fly to Hoh Writ, as 
Criminals do to the Church; not as the pre- 
E tence 
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Lying Conntenanc'd by Politicians. 


tence that led them to be guilty, but as a 
Sanctuary to protect their guilt ; and there 
is no making them {ſurrender to conviction, 


'till they are wrench'd perforce from the horas 


of the Altar. 8 
3. The corrupt Maxims and Principles of 
Politicians have greatly countenanced Lying; 
they have taught it in the Education of Prin- 
ces, recommended it as a neceſſary device 
for wiſe and ſubtle Ruling, and made it a 
ſort of anderbandle for turning the Helm of 
Government; hence Perſons of the Topmoſ 
Rank have receiv'd it into their manners, 
have learnt to like and reliſh it ; and from 
them it has been render'd faſhionable, chro 
all Degrees and Profeſſions downward, for 


the lower People not only take the modes of 


their dreſs, but of their very Speech, from 
the Examples of Quality; and ſo, as the 
Greetings, Addreſſes, Promiſes and Apologies 
of Great Men are for the moſt part but a 


Courtly and Elegant ſort of Lying; ſo by 
way of imitation, all Perſons who pretend to 


know the World, and to make any Figure 1n 


it, affect to look accompliſh'd in the ſame 


courſe of Civilities; and would think their 
breeding more diſparag'd, by one fingle 0j- 
fer of unmannerly ſincerity, than by the im- 

putation of ten obliging Lyes. 
Well, but to what purpoſe is this refle- 
Ction ? what expedient can reach up to the 
malady? are Courtiers and Stateſmen to be 
reaſon d 
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reaſon d and rally'd out of diſſimulation? No, 

they mult firſt be reaſon'd and rally'd into a 
Principle; and yet methinks the ſhining Pre- 

cedent of a juſt and generous, and ſincere 

Prince over-ruling, ſhould in time ſtrike a 

Tarniſh to all thoſe bale angles of Speech 

that come dazling from their Silver Tongues, 
oblige the truly Noble and Iluſtrious to rip 

the falſe Tinſel out of their Stars, cauſe every 

thing that is Counterfeit to look Childiſh and 

Ridiculous, and bring Honour up again to 

its true Standard. 

The mean while, we have great comfort 
that on this ſide the Water a Man is ſafe 
from ſuſpicion of leſe- majeſty to remark, that 
heretofore unſincerity was not thought ſuch 
a neceſſary and becoming ingredient in the 
Character of a Great Ring. I have ſome 
obſcure remembrance, that when Socrates 
undertook to form the Manners of Alcibia- 
des for a Wile and Excellent Governor, he 
Counſel'd him principally againſt all Lying, 
and Injuſtice. Tully after ſome inſtances of 
ſevere integrity in the ancient Romans, turns 
ſhort upon what he had ſaid with this refle- 
dion, Quorſum hoc ? ut intelligas, non pla- 
cuiſſe majoribus noſtris aſtutos: By theſe 
* (faid he) you may underſtand that de- 
* ceitful and crafty Knaves were in very lit- 
«tle eſteem with our Anceſtors. Among 
the Jews Solomon was the Wiſeſt Man, and 
the Greateſt Ring, and beſt knew what be- 
came the Providence and Grandeur of Majeſty ; 
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and ye: in tus Froverbs he left us this Apho- 
ilm; #ace/lent Speech becometh not 4 Fool, 
mach leſs do Lying Lips « Prince. Arriants 
Writing of / role n ſays, 2, auT® Paoinfi ori 
TY OTEOwY i Ta: GANG \woedau jv; That 
conſider oa King, "twas a more ſhameful 
thing for him to Lye than for any other Man, 
And Mamertinus in his Character of Julian, 
haraugues him handſomly upon this Topick. 
* What a wonderful Concord is there be- 
© tween our Prince's Tongue and his Heart? 
* he well knows that a Lye is the Vice but 
* of baſe and narrow minds, the ſhift of 
„Slaves; and ſince 'tis fear or needineſs com- 
* monly makes Men Lyars, a Monarch who 
* takes to the little trick of Lying, muſt be 
© {ſtrangely inſenſible wherein the majeſty of 
te his Condition conſiſts. Ariſtotle deſcribes 1 i 
in two words, 6 peyartluy@. maffroin5 inc 
„ CAndeurrco,. Freedom and Truth in Speech 
are ligns of a great Soul. On the other 
hand, twas ſmartly ſaid of an ingenious 


Nic. 4. 8. 


Ul vers Author, that Falſehood and Legerdemain ſink 


Pret. to his 


Tank: the C haracfer of a Prince, and make him look 
of Anton. lie a Royal Jugler. 
And yet there aroſe, ſome years ago, an 
Maclicils Italian State aan deviliſply Wiſe and ſubtle 
Prince. above all the World, who has given young 
Princes a quite different ſence of Honour and 
Majeſty, and tels them, without ceremony, 
that they muſt diſſemble and lye, as oft as 
* can {crve an end by it, or they will be 
Novices, 
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- EB Novices, and unfit to Govern. This Do- 
/ Eftrine overſpread Italy; the Book at Rome 
„out- ſold the beſt Divinity; the Conclave found 
nothing in it contrary to the Doctrine, Dif- 
t Ecipline, or good manners of their Church: 
but it was not long confin'd there; for the 
. me as a Great Man {aid of Atheiſm, was A B. Ilir. 
„ notoriouſly true of Diſſembling and Lying, 
c. That in the laſt Age it Travel d over the 
= Alps, and infected France; the fitteſt and 
? likelieſt things to Travel in Company. 
t chere it has long dwelt, and reign d, and 
f Ment out ſuch an Epidemical infection 
1- Minto all the Courts of Chriſtendom, that 
oo they have been at once both taught and 
e conſtrain'd to deal back the. ſame expedient 
ot Win their own defence. And Matters ſeem co- 
it ming now to that paſs, that if what our 
& Lord ſaid was in the way of Prophecy, That 
h hen the Son of Man came, one ſhould not find 17 
r Faith on the Earth: It is probable by the pre- 11 


1s ſent face of things, that he muſt be nearer than um 
;k Eve are aware of; there is hardly any Faith, 1 
becauſe there is ſe Siucerity lefl Bi 
) ecaule there is Icarce any I0zxcerizy leit a- 14 


mong Men: and J can think of but one fair 
n Chance for Truth to come about again into 
le Credit; and that is, that great Men will 
g MW hortly wear the habit of Deceit and Lying ſo 
d ithreadbare, that it ſhall no longer ſerve to co- 
y, ver the nakedneſs of their minds; and when 
as Wit is become unfit for j{eryice, tis like they 
de will leave it off. It is long ſince the 2 
5 
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of Princes ran ſo low, that Charles the Vth, N foi 
when he proteſted any thing with more ſo. f 


lemnity than ordinary, he would ſer aſide N vit 


his Imperial Character, for that he found Wi: 
would paſs for nothing, and the form of his Ml 
ſtricteſt aſſeverations was, a fe de hombre d Mg" 
bien, upon the faith of an honeſt Man. Hor 
But 'till the Men ahove, who are placd NW 
high enough to ſhine out for Examples, ſhall N ſpe 
reconcile Sincerity with Quality, and make ant 
Truth and Honour good Friends again, tis Ndiſ 
a vain thing to expect the /eſſer People will NAU 
find in their hearts to leave Lying: their way lk 
is to look up and live by imitation ; 'tis avi 
ſmall thing to ſay they are prone to take af ma 
ter the little Vices of great Men, for they Nu 
have been known ſo ſervile, as to affect {01 
being like them, even in their natural defor- Ne 
mities. And if Men have faulter'd their Nan 
Tongues, intangled their Speech, and thrult 
out their Backs, and diſtorted their Legs, and O 
pluck'd out one of their Eyes, to reſemble 
and mimick their Princes, will they not dil- er 
ſemble, and prevaricate, and Lye to be lik 
them? for this does not conſtrain them to er 
be anlike themſelves : tho if the People 
would conſider like Men, there is no more 
reaſon we ſhould imitate our Betters in their Nec 
moral, than in their natural defects. It is 
indeed more adviſeable of the two, that we 
ſhould pull out our right Eye to reſemble them Pat 
in * ſingle ſighted, bis that we t 
or 


* 
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for reſemblance ſake, abandon all ſingleneſs 8 
of heart. It is better for us to enter into life 
with one eye, rather than having two eyes, to N 
be caſt into hell ſire. { 

4. The Sin of Lying has got no ſmall | 
ground and credit, from the countenance 
ſme Learned Men have given it in their 
„ Writings : they have indulg'd it in ſome 
all ſpecial Caſes, and that's a great Point gain'd ; 
ke Mand when Men are, by Nature and Cuſtom 
tis Mdiſpos'd to any Vice, a {mall help from good 
„in MAuthority will keep them on with aſſurance, 
ay Nike a freſh puſh to a Bowl a running, it 
2 vill ſpeed it forward merrily. But I have 
af. made ſome reflections upon this Conſidera- 4 
tion already; all that I ſhall farther add is ii 
this, That Grotius, and Puffendorff, who of 14 
great Authors have made the largeſt allow- | 15 
nces for Lying, are the leſs to be wonder d 


uſt Wt, or inſiſted on, if we conſider, that their 14 
1nd Nooks are upon the Laws of Nations, and the | 


Rights of War and Peace: and he who ob- | 
ſerves how freely the ule of it has gain'd in | 
he practice of Politicians, will the lels won- 
ler to find it favour'd in Political Syſtems: 
is Reaſon will lead him to ſuſpect, that the 
Indulgence they plead for, is not ſo much T3 
ecauſe they judg'd it lawful, but only expe- 103 
lient, to yield a little to the iniquity of the 
imes; and ſo they wrote rather with re- 

ard to what Mankind were, than what 

bey ſhould be. Puffendorff is fo ingaguous L.4.p-318- 

an 
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* mane Society, 'till Men return from being 


tis nonſence to contend with them about 


Some Lyes worſe than others. 


and frank, as to make this his expreſs Apo. 
logy : © But forasmuch as thoſe who are {in 
„ cere and open hearted, muſt, as the Worl 
* ſtands, lie very much at the mercy 0 
© Knaves ; and becauſe moſt Men are pleas' 
* to compaſs their Ends by vain and {| 
Tricks, rather than by ſound and ſubſtan gr 
<« tial Meaſures ; therefore it may not be con 
«© venient to proſcribe the inoffenſive arts of 
« mulation and diſſimulation out of Hy 


« Villainous and diſtracted againſt one ano 
* ther, to their right minds, to a ſenſe cl 
integrity, and true Wiſdom. Now you at 
ſee the true ſecret of their Doctrine is oui v 
and all that can be ſaid in return is this, Thai 0 
*rill Men are recover d to their right mind; 


what is lawful, and what not; and whe 
they are as they ſhould be, there will remai 
it ſeems no pretence at all for diſſembling anc 
Lying. 

5. lam apt to think the vaſt degrees of dil 
proportion in the guilt of Lying, has cheatec 
Men to make very bold with it in ſome lighte! 
Cafes. There is difference ſuppos'd in Lying 
as in all other Sins; it is ſo pernicious an 
hainous in ſome reſpects, and in others ſo in 
offenſive and obliging, that it does not lool 
like the ſame Vice. A Man may Lye anothe 
out of his Eſtate, his Name, his very Life 
or he may Lye to divert, and to do him good 
- | hence 


Some Lyes worſe than others. 
hence Men have been induc'd to diſtinguiſh 


between the ſpecial degrees of this Sin, with 


ſuitable allowances ; ſome forts of it they 
make no account of at all, others they would 
have you believe they would not tell for a 
Kingdom. Bur, after all, there may be a 
oreater fallacy in this notion than we are a- 
ware of; fora Lye is the ſelf ſame thing in 
all Caſes: but Circumſtances added to it, 
may ſerve to joyn more or leſs of other Sins 
along with it, and that is all the difference. 
Thus, when Men tell an 77jarious Lye, they 
commit two or more wickedneſſes at once, 
and then the iniquities they do, and the Lyes 
which were the means to bring them abour, 
ought to have diſtin conſiderations. So 
then, let the Lye be ſtripd of what other 
evils may attend it, and let thoſe be call'd by 
their proper names apart, and then there will 
only remain the bare untruth wilfully utter'd, 
which is no more than what we mult tell in 
any other Caſe, to be guilty of a Lye. Je- 
zabel, by ſuborning two Sons of Belial to te- 
ſifie a Lye againſt Vaboth, took away from 
him at once, both his Vineyard, and his 
Life. But muſt all that be calld but a Lye ? 
there was Perjury, Oppreſſion, and Murther 
in the Caſe too, which are all ſo many di- 
ſtinct Sins from Lying; thoſe joyn'd toge- 
ther with it in the ſame Fact, muſt give it in- 
finite aggravations: but this is no more than 
to ſay, that the guilt of many Sins put to- 

gether, 
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per Names by themſelves ; and if after that, 


fect and finiſh'd Lye. As therefore the Phi. 


Arif Ech. concern d in the Caſe, & A- 2 Av Ei U 


all other diſtinct Sins hanging about it, and 


to bring this Sin ſo much in uſe and requeſt, 
of Lying, and the diſadvantages now and 


gether, muſt weigh heavier than one 0 
them ſingly. ; and who ever doubted it? com. 
plicated Caſes, whether in the Mind or Bo. 
dy, are worſe than one ſimple Malady 

but then thoſe other Evils muſt be en 
and dealt with diſtinctly, under their pro- 


we come to judge of the bare Lye remaining 
by it ſelf, there will be no more before us 
than the untruth told with intention to de- 
ceive, and ſo much muſt go in any other, 
tho' never fo light a Caſe, to make it a per- 


lofopher in deſcribing a ſincere Man, would 
have him be ſimply true in all reſpects, with. 
out conſidering how far Juſtice be or be not 


Oed, becauſe this was the buſineſs of another 
diſtinct Virtue; ſo when we fairly repreſent 
to our ſelves the guilt of a Lye, we mult 
take it aſide by it ſelf, and ſtrip it naked of 


then a Lye will be the ſame in one Caſe as 
in another; and when it is that particular 
Vice we pretend to declare againſt, we mult 
avoid it in all reſpects with one and the ſame 
abſolute difhke. 

6. That which has greatly contributed 


has been the ſeeming advantages oft-times 


then, of being ſtraitly laced up to our 
5 Words. 


— 
— 
——— — 


Words. A Lye pretends frequently to ſtand 
us in great ſtead : *tis an apt and handy in- 
vention for Buſineſs, and may be turn'd 
with dexterity to very good accounts. On 
the contrary , to be ſtrictly ſincere at all 
adventures. Ever now and then how unſea- 
ſonable? how inconvenient ? how hazar- 
ous? how many Perils and Abſurdities dog 
Truth about at the Hells ? It is commonly un- 
grateful and diſobliging; it has been an 
old Proverb for bringing us under hatred ; 
therefore obſerve, your wary deſigning Men, 
ho lay out for as much good Will in the 
orld as they can get, and with intent to 
make the moſt of it, don't care how little 
hey meddle with it: He who ſticks to it 


ro LG a Friend left to bleſs himſelf; the .4- 
9 oſtle medled with it till he had like to have 
deen utterly abandoned. Am I therefore 
rome your Enemy, becauſe I tell you the 
[Tath? It was obſerved by a witty Author, 
hat there are three very defirable Nymphs, 
hich generally lie in with three very ugly ill- 
wour'd Daughters: Familiarity which brings 
ontempt; Peace which engenders Taleneſs ; 
nd Truth which begets I. will: The way 
0 keep Friends and be well efteemed, is to 
latter and humour, and deal deceitfully ; he 
ho propheſies to pleaſe, muſt not propheſie 
ht things; he muſt prophefie ſmooth things; 
e muſt propheſie Deceit. You ſee how = 
1 ia 
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uperſtitiouſly and inflexibly, will hardly 
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the more diſtinct in what I reply. And, 


Here then it muſt be confeſt, the Dev 


then ask, whether we would make it ioftr 


the caſe, and you make uſe of Lying to con 


you are not fit to be reaſoned with upon tt 
Subject. It is a vain prepoſterous thing 


dial and inviting the temptation to Lyy 
looks from this quarter; I {hall therefore 


1ſt. To the ſeeming Advantages of L 
ing: And to this I may ſay in the firſt plas 
that it is not always even the pretence th 
leads us to it: Often Men make a trade 
Lying, when they have no {ſuch profſp:! 
or aim at an Advantage, but out of pu 
Love, and liking to the Sin; they do 
for Diverſion, for good Sport, their Tongu 
are turnd to it, and they cannot help 


comes by ſuch Lyars at a very cheap ande 
fie rate, they coſt him juſt nothing. Whe 
God ſuffers Men to run on in this kind 
Lying, it may be ſaid of him as the P/alm 
ſpoke, Thou ſelleſt thy People for nenght, 4 
takeſt no Money for them. 

Again; ſuppoſe we would practice it i 
ſubſtantial and advantageous ends; I wou 


mental to attain unrighteous and ungod 
Profit, or only for the more clever diſpatc 
of Buſineſs in an honeft way? If the firſt | 


paſs whatever you luſt after right or wron 


think of ſtriking Men with the guilt of L 
ing, when they are not ſtruck in Conſcien 
at extortion and avow'd Injuſtice. But th: 
Mm 


a 
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methinks this ſhould alarm and ſtagger them, 
if they would reflect, that they who make 
unjuſt advantages upon other Men by Lying, 
do not differ one jot iq galt from thoſe who 
trade upon the Highway; all the odds lies 
in the ſecurity of the means. Rnavery is not 
quite ſo Capital as open violence; at the 
worſt it ventures but the Ears, whereas the 


other runs all in risk above the Neck: How- 


ever, the Perſon injured may be equally a 
loſer in both Caſes; and 1 believe there is 
no Man of any Reſentment, but would 
more freely deliver to one who comes bold- 
ly up to demand it at the peril of his Lite, 
than to him who {hall Real it from him un- 
derhand by a ſmooth and wheedling Lye : 
The Son of Sirach I believe would be under- 


ſtood in this Sence; when he ſays that en 


Thief is better than a Man that is accuſtomed 28. 
to Lye, But admit a Lye may ſtand by our 
unrigliteous purpoſes for once or twice, how 
long will it hold uſeful and practicable? 
And when we are once betray'd in the pra- 
ctice of it, another queſtion is, How long 
ſhall we be a gathering up our broken Cre- 
dit? The ſervice of Decei:fulneſs is but of 
hort continuance, but the ſcandal of it is for 
ever. Tis very uſual for Lyars to be found 
out, but not ſo common afterward to fee 
them truſted ; he who depends upon falle 
and lying ſhifts to get an Eſtate, muſt make 
M | haſte 
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when once it flies abroad, it can never be 


that feek Death: It is a profit too, which, 


— — 8 — — egos PE =D — — tones and — — 
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haſte to be Rich, or he makes haſte to be ruin: 
ed; that he does, he muſt do quickly, or he 
muſt be undone for ever. There 1s this ma- 
nifeſt difference between the Service of Truth 
and Lying; Truth will ſtand by us everlaſt- 
ingly, if it be baulkt and defeaged once, it 

will riſe with a good Face, and take heart 
again, but Lying is a very ſlight and brittle 
Faculty, it cannot poſſibly hold long, and 


made ſerviceable more, and this difference 
the wiſe Man put between them; The Lip 
of Truth ſhall be eftabliſht for ever, but a Ly- 
7g Tongue is but for @ moment, and where 
then are the vaſt advantages of Falſhood ? R 
It may not ſerve us at all, it cannot ſerve Ith 
us long; and when it is once known to be our Hfr 
practice, it will be our hindrance and ruin 
for ever: Make the moſt of it, the profit of Ih. 
Falfhood is flitting, unſteady, and a preca- 
rious poſſeſſion; an Eſtate without a good 
Title. The getting of Treaſures by a lying 
Tongue, is a Vanity toſſed to and fro, of them 


tho? never ſo archly gotten , muſt needs l 
grate upon the Mind with ſome Remorſe; In 
which Solomon repreſents by a very ſenſible MW 
and lively Image, when he ſays, Bread of MW; 
Deceit is ſweet to a Man, but afterwaras his 

Mouth ſhall be fill d =#þ Grevel, In fine, M; 
Falſhood and Lying are a ſorry beggarly | 


Trade: 
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Trade: A Man full of words ſhall not 

* proſper upon the Earth. Such as theſe are 

4s 


reflections for diſhonourable dealers to chew 
upon. 
it. Nati, To thoſe who are not abaridon'd 
up to unrighteous deſigns, and therefore 
don't deſire to Lye for Tzjuſtice, but only 
for an honeſt diſpatch of buſineſs, I would 
offer upon the general, that Truth is a 
be Elmore ready, ſhort, compendious method 
ce For expedition than Lying; and when once 
, Ewe have got the reputation of it, will prove 
ten thouſand times more acceptable and 
erd Hobliging; and therefore I would only de- 
dare ſuch Men for the preſent, to agree to 
ve this one Preliminary, that they would re- 
out frain from doing any buſineſs by Lying, 
un which in reaſon might as well or better 
ol Fhave been done without it; which is but a 
ca” fair eaſie Article; and yet if they begin, 
0d and be punctual with this firſt, Iam ſatiſ- 
% fied, there would be ſo very few Caſes oc- 
e Fcurring, where they deſign honeſtly, which 
may not as well be negotiated without 
ds WLying, as with it, that in a little time they 
e; ¶ muſt drop the ſcurvy habit of courſe, for 
ble ¶ want of neceſſary provocations to recurr to 
chat expedient. | 
51% 2. To the diſadvantages of ſtrict ſince- 
rity, which was the latter part of the ob- 
jection, I have this to ſay; that at the 
| M 2 worſt 
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worſt they are but little and momentary ; 
and ſuch as are rather fanſied, and tear'd, 
than real; and which in the end never tail 
to make a Man ample amends : they are 
like the diſadvantages of parting with a lit. 
tle ready Caſh, for a mighty purchaſe in re- 


- verſion; Truth may now and then perhaps 


difoblige upon the ſpot, but no one ever 
goes away confirm in an ill opinion of the 
Plain Dealer; if he does not tate with us 
at fight, beſure he will when we come again 
to peruſe him. We may loſe a Friend per- 
adventure by a ſevere Truth, but he-who 
being convinc'd of our good intention, will 
break with us on that ſcore, 1s better loſt 
than kept : and it will never loſe us one, 
but it ſhall put two in the place; for no- 
thing more effectually recommends and 
qualifies for true Friendſbip, than a ſteady 
and try'd integrity. Truth, as the way of 
the World goes, may chance to look now 
and then out of ſeaſon, and unmannerly : 
Now I do not ſay a fincere Man is bound 
to bolt out every thing he knows at all ad- 
ventures ; we are not always upon Oath to 
keep pouring out the whole truth, the ſtand- 
ing obligation is, to mothing but the Truth; 
and the Rule in general when that ought to 
come forth is, as often as we think we can 
do good by it, or avoid Lying; at ſuch ſea- 
ſons if it will not paſs for good manners, I 

5 am 


5 


unadviſeable upon all accounts. 
a very unlikely expedient to ſucceed; how 
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am ſure it will for good morals: and if J 
were to chooſe my Character, I had rather 


at any time be thought vudely ſincere, than 


obligingiy deceittul. 3 
But the worſt is, Truth upon ſome occa- 


ſions 1s a treacherous tell-tale thing; and 


85 


will expoſe and bring us to correction. 
Now I confeſs when our wickedneſs has 
run us into ſuch ſtreights, that we dare not 
own what we have done, our Caſe is evil 
and deſperate: But however, to think of 
bringing our ſelves off harmleſs by a Lye, is 
It is, farſt, 


eaſie is it to bewilder guilt, by a crols and 
ſtern examination? and how natural and 
ready is it to blot out thro' our Tongues, 
our Eyes, our Complection, thro' the very 
pores of our Skin? In the next place, tis a 
very mean and daſtardly ſhift, and mult be- 
tray a little, timorous, poor Spirit within. 
Then again, it ſerves to load a guilty Con- 
dition with freſh burthea ; like a foul Bruſh, 
inſtead of ſtriking filthineſs off, it lays more 
on, and the fault that moſt needs it, is dou- 
bled by it. And, laſtly, it is ſuch a violent pro- 
vocation and bar againſt forgiveneſs, that, 
all things conſider'd, it is rather a more 
dangerous and fatal expedient to Guilt than 
Truth ; a Remedy that bids very likely to 
be worſe than the Diſeaſe. 


M 3 whom 


If thoſe before 
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whom we ſtand accus'd, were otherwile ne- 
ver ſo diſpos'd and bent toward clemency, a 
Lye mult needs .very much urge and try 
them; when all the reſt is forgiven, that 
will till look unpardonable; there is ſome 
room for favour upon confeſſion, becauſe 
'tis a ſign there is ſome grace left, which 
may chance to work amendment. And 
therefore when Cyrus fate in Judgment up- 
on Armenius, and being reſolv'd beforehand 
to be very merciful, he begins his Charge 
to the Priſoner of War with expreſs Admo- 
nition, That he take care to offer nothing in 
his defence but what was ſincerely true; 
Zen. de ive 09 iy 4 ani 20 WhtuonmTeToy, that ſo 
15 Inft. (ſaid he) you may keep jour ſelf guiltleſs of 
that one thing, which is, out of all compari- 
ſon, the moſt hateful and deteſtzble : And he 
goes on Warning him, that nothing was 
wont to. prove ſuch a ſure let and obſtacle 
to mercy, as to be caught in an obſtinate 
Lye. I may be allow'd therefore to ſtreng- 
then and conclude all this, with the Coun- 
ſel of the Son of Syrach, Bind not one Sin 
upon another, for in one thou ſhalt not be un- 

puniſhed. | „„ 
7. The free and univerſal practice of this 
Sin, ſerves for an effectual encouragement 
to it; all ſorts and ſizes of People are more 
or leſs addicted to it: and if there be no ex- 
preſs Lew for Lying, yet one may plead a 
e | general 
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1e- general Cuſtom to it, time out of mind. | 
, a Now we are not apt to be very ſcrupulous lh 
ry or remorſeful at any thing, which we ſee 
nat every body make bold with as well as our 
ne ſl ſelves; but whatever inducement or ſtay 
iſe this may be to our Conſciences in Fact, yet 
chin Reaſon it can be none at all: For in any 
nd caſe where our Souls lie at ſtake, tis not all 
p- the World that ſhould be perſwaſion enough 6 
nd to make us play them away for Company. i! 
ge That was a very juſt and wiſe Precept of } 
o- MW Moſes, Thou ſhalt not follow a multitude to do ſ 
in Evil. He knew how ready and prone we 

e; were to be drawn aſide by this pretence, but | 
ſo gives us expreſs caution and command a- | 
of gainſt it, for it was a pretence that would | 
vi- not hold: and I cannot but farther remark, 
he that he gave that general Rule, not without 
as ſome particular regard to Lying, and Falſe- 
dle hood; as if we depended more confidently 
te upon the practice of the many, to bear us 


g- out in this, than in any other Sin: For in 
n- the very words foregoing he gives this Law; 
in Thou (halt not raiſe 4 falſe report, put not thy 
„hand with the wicked, to be an unrighteous 


| witzeſs, then it comes after, Thor (halt not 
is WM follow a multitude to do evil. 


nt 8. And Laſtly, There's one thing more 
re which I fear ſerves for a cauſe to keep Men 
(= on very {moothly and inſenſibly in the guilt 


a of Lying ; and that is, the light and indit- 
1 5 ferent 
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ferent thoughts that are generally enter- 
tain'd as to the evil of it; we do not ſegm 

to look upon it ſuch an vogodly and hat- 
nous Crime ; 1t were better, 1t we could, to 
forbear it; but it is not unpardonable if we 
cannot: fore have in part defended it; c- 
thers have beg'd it for a venial Sin, and 
few I believe apprehend it a mortal one: 
and therefore Men are ſcarce ſerious when 
they are found guilty : it paſles off in ban- 
ter, and when we upbraid one another for 
it, 'tis commonly but in joke and rallery : 

we: often talk of it pleaſantly, but ſeldom 
with any deep concern or reflection; not as 


a matter of that conſequence to be laid 


home either to other Mens Conſciences, or 
our own: in effect we make nothing of it. 
Now this is all juſt as the Devil could wiſh; 

he well knows there is no fear of our forſa 


king any Vice, ſo long as we makea jeſt of 


it, and rebuke and correct one another a- 


bout it, only for good ſport; he loves we 
ſhould go on cheerfully and jocularly! in our 
Way, and take content and comfort as we 


go; he never has us more ſafe, than while 
we think our ſelves ſecure, but when our 
ſecurity is plainly from diffemper, and not 


from reaſon, it is very fit we ſhould be jog d 


out of it: Men in a Lethargy muſt be di- 
ſturb'd and rous d, the kindeſt office that 
can be done chem is, to keep pricking and 


pinching 
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pinching their Conſciences awake to a due 
lence of their Condition. I muſt therefore 
crave leave to interrupt the Lyars repoſe. 
with this remembrance, that he lives in the 
habit of a known and damnable Sin, in a 
habit whoſe every wilful a& has been 
proved to be ſimply and eſſentially evil 
in the very Nature of it, an Evil and awick- 
edneſs in good earneſt, He ſhould 
therefore conſider and lay to heart, that 
the Sin he makes ſo light of, and that does 
ſo eaſily beſet him, is a fundamental failing, 
a deviation from God, a taking after the 
Devil, a making in for adoption, to the Fa- 
ther of Lyes ; a legitimating our ſelves for 
Hell: and whether a Sin of this nature will 
be allow'd to pals for a Jeſt in the accounts 
of our Lives, the great and dreadful Tribu- 
nal will one day determine. The mean 
while, the Wiſe Man ſpeaks of it as a very 
fooliſh thing, to make our ſelves merry 
with our Failings; Fools make a mock of 
Sin, trifle and ſport with that which is, a- 
bove all things, a ſubject for their ſorrow. 
I ſhould think Men ſhould find no true di- 
verſion in tichling one another to death; in 
laughing and bantring themſelves to Dam- 
nation. 


at ET 


CUE o 
Reaſons to put away and deteſt Lying. 


IV. Come now to offer for what good 
Reaſons (over and above what 
I have already touch'd on) we ought ſeri- 
ouſly to put away and deteſt, this baſe and aij- 
zngenuous habit of Lying. And, 

1. For the difficulties, vexations, and 
diſappointments it brings upon our ſelves; 
to carry on the Trade of Lying with any 
ſecurity and ſucceſs, is exceeding hard; it 
is an annatural and forc'd Character to ma- 
nage; it is to ſay and ſeem one thing, and 
to think and to be the quite contrary: and 
this part muſt not only be often acted, but 
always conceal'd ; and falſehood be con- 
ſtantly contriv'd to look like Truth, to 
make any thing of it; which being a con- 
ſtrain d and affected undertaking, tis a hun- 
dred to one but it is over-a&ed, and be- 
tray d. The way of Truth is plain, di- 
rect, and obvious, and needs no ſollicitous 
care, or enquiry to hit it off; we ſee it lie 
ſtreight before us, tis the neareſt and firſt 
that naturally preſents; ſo that if you take 
the Wiſe Man's direction, and Let thine 
Eyes look right on, and let thine Eye lids look 


frreight 
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ſtreight before thee, if thou turn not to the 


Right Hand, nor to the Left, thou canſt not 
fall of being ſecure in thy way and end; 
for to uſe the Mathematical image of a great 


Man; as in Geometry of all Lines and Surfa- a Bar- 


ces contained within the ſame bounds ; the 
ſtreight Line, and the plain ſurface, is always 


the ſhorteſt; ſo of all the deſigns and at- 
tempts within the compaſs of humane Lite, 
the ſborteſt and the ſureſt to their end are 
thoſe, which are carryed on by the Lines of 
Truth and Sincerity. But how crogked and 
intricate * How winding and [obſcure ? 
How abſtruſe , unbeaten, and hkzardous, 
are the ways and meaſures of a Lyar? He 
ſteals about in dark unfrequented tracks, has 
a world of odd turnings to hit upon, and one 
falſe ſtep miſleads and ruins all; he entereth 
not in at the Door, but climbeth up ſome other 
way, and therefore comes always ſuſpected 
for a Thief and 4 Robber; and to be but 
ſuſpected in an indirect Courſe is to be de- 
feated. | 
A deſigning Lyar works about his Conclu- 
fons, and makes after his Ends, by the moſt 
precarious means and premiſes imaginable ; of- 
ten upon ſuppoſition of conjecturing and 
reading what is in other Mens minds; but 
always upon ſuppoſition that Men will not 
put about, and examine, and compare what 
he fays; upon ſo many ſuppoſitions and 
chances, 
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to make it ſucceed ; it is like a Mechaniſu 


Lying Difficult and Vexatious. 

chances, that he muſthave ſtrange kind of luck 
as well as cunning, to have every thing hi 
right, and if but one ſingle thread of his gf 
work fly out, it unravels and undoes the whol: 
The projects of Hing are like falſe Chymiſin 
in which ſomething is generally left out, ii 


over done, which ſpoils all. When a L ya Þ! 
has laid his scheme at belt, he has reaſon . 2! 
{ſuſpect and fear how it will go, becauſe off '* 
the many Accidents that mult be regarded P 


and the many proviſos that muſt be taken ii? 


overclog'd with work, in which the too gre: 
number and variety of Wheels and Inſtru. 
ments, that are made contributing to carr) 
on the Movement, do but retard and perpl 
it, and give it ſo many the more Chances 
to go wrong and to ſtop; a plain Syſtem, 
that has the leaſt curioſity of invention, b 
much the likelieſt to move right, and to 
hold it. When the Lyar has actually built 
up a delign without being interrupted, it | 
upon ſuch an unſound and falſe Foundation, 
and hangs by ſuch a deal of odd Geometr), 
that it will need continual Repairs and Un 
derlayings to ſuſtain it, and leſs than the 
neceſſary Charge to keep it ſhored up, woul! 
have raiſed a true ſubſtantial Building from 
the Ground ; and after all, if but one piec: 
give way, the whole muſt tumble down in- 
to a ſcandalous Rubbiſh. 

| Now 
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Lying Difficult and Vexations. 
Now when the part a Man has to at is ſo 
troubleſome and unnatural, his meaſures are 
{0 difficult and precarious, and his diſappoint- 
ments ſo likely and ſo reproachful, how per- 
plext aboding and ruffled mult his Mind 
generally be? As wakeful and ſtartling as a 


Bird; under conſtant Fear, Apprehenſion, 


and Alarm: His Life is mainly taken up in 
intricating bimſelf out of the Surprizes of 
paſt Lyes, and 1n providing and warding a- 
gainſt future Intanglements ; and no won- 
der if he find himſelf often bewilder'd paſt 
any proſpect of getting out; he is like one 
who chuſes to clamber over Fences, and to 
bruſh through Encloſures, in order to make 
out a ſhorter way to his End; but conſi- 
dering how oft he muſt be ſtopt and defeat- 
ed of a Shord, how much ſpace is ſpent in 
ſearching up and down for a convenient pals, 
how many times he muſt be forc'd to come 
back again, and ever now and then how 
long he muſt ſtand muſing to conſider where- 
abouts he is, he had much better have taken 
the plain and the true way, which may be 
the fartheſt about, but will prove the near- 
eſt and ſureſt to bring us home; beſides the 
hazard that attends the other courſe, either 
of breaking a Bone, or ſcratching our Fleſh, 
or ſcandalouſſy renting our Habits, with 
the Vexation and Anxiety that mult keep 


raking and harrowing up the Mind all the 


while, 
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Lying Difficult and Vexatious. 


while, at our frequent and unavoidable diſ- 


appointments, to all which the wiſe Man 


moſt aptly and pertinently alludeth, when 
he ſays, who ſo breaketh an Hedge, a Serpent 


[ball bite him. And how miſerably have I ſeen 


a little Lyar hung upon the hooks, ſurpriz d 
and hitch'd and caught, paſt poſſibility of get- 
ting off? How have I obſerv'd him wrigling 
about, working up and down, skipping 
backward and for ward, ſtriking on fore-right, 


and then running counter, dodging and fer- 


retting to and fro, to make it out at a fault; 
ſaying, and unſaying, fending and proving, 
explaining, paraphraſing, and deny ing what 
he has unadviſedly ſaid, to make it hang a 
little better together; involv'd, and vext, 
and hamper'd many times beyond all skill 
and endeavour of winding himſelf out clear- 
ly? He who is wont to bring about his pur- 


poſes by Lying, will find himſelf ſo taken 


up, and occupied in the meaſures of his 
Conduct, that he muſt have little leiſure for 
any ſubſtantial Buſineſs ; and he muſt be ſo 


often obliged to eat his own words, that if | 


there were any thing in them, he could have 
ch for nothing elſe ; and yet as empty 
as they are, 'tis a ſort of Diet that goes a- 
gainſt one exceedingly; to eat our own words, 
is next to eating our own Fleſh : Yet this, 
and a thouſand hardſhips more, a Lyar 
muſt rub through, beyond what an upright 

| Man 
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Lying injurious to Society. 

Man can well imagine; who has thereſore 
little reaſon to envy that ſhrewd Fellow for 
his cunning dexterity and management in 
Buſineſs. Sincerity being ſingle, has but 
one plain way to 1ts end, not very trouble- 
ſme to proceed in, not many chances to be 
miſtook, and in which a Man may go 


boldly on, without being conſcious or ap- 


prehenſive at what may happen. 

2, Lying ought to be abhor'd, for the 
Miſchief and Injury it does in all Civil So- 
cieties; and upon this it is, that when St. 


paul exhorts, That we put away Lying, and 


[peak every Man truth with his Neighbous ; 
e thus grounds the reaſon of his Doctrine; 
or we are Members one of another, and 
therefore to deceive a Neighbour by a Lye, 
was ſuch another unnatural Injuitice and 
Treachery, as it would be for our own 
Eyes to lead our Feet wittingly over 


blocks and precipices. Lying adminiſters 


o ſo much Deceit, Miſtruſt, Selfiſhnels , 
terfidiouſneſs, and a train of ſuch like ill- 
hatur'd Vices, as tend to looſen the cement, 
nd ſhock the frame of civil Bodies, to di- 
tract the good order and face of things, to 
uin all mutual "Truſt, to break up Socie- 
y, and bring Mankind back again to a 
tate of Natural Hoſtility. This was the 
ice that aroſe and gave the firſt blow in 
12 War which began in Heaven; * we 

evi 
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Lying injurious to Society. 
Devil could not abide in the Truth, and { tal 
by falling off from it the combat commen{S 
ced, and in the Diſpute he fell; ſince that hi fl 
cannot bear that any other Creatures ſhould la 
be truer or better than himſelf ; and ther: Ti 
fore the firſt Preſent he made to MankinWf” 
25 ſoon as they bad learn'd Speech,was * 4 
gift of this degenerate faculty; and tor a 0 
experiment to {hew what it was good fo 
he gave trial of it in the Fall of Man, and j 
from that time, it is incredible what 
world of Miſchief and Deſtruction it has 
wrought upon the Earth: This little Bal 
has never reſted in quiet from its curſed 
influences; the breath of it is peſtilent, e. 
pidemical and devouring, perpetually ſcat: 
tering about Poiſon, and Wild-fire, and 
Ruine. Of a little Vice to ſpeak of, no 
one can conceive how ſignificant and migb. 
ty it has always been in the way of Mi 
chief; a Lye to look to, is a meer trifl; 
but the effects of it often fall very heavily, ; 
like the little Cloud which Elijah ſaw in th | 
Element: Ar the firſt it appeared no big: 
ger than a Man's Hand; but on a ſudden 
it gathered about to a ſullen over- ſpread. 
ing darkneſs, and the Storm was felt fe. c 
verely. I have that conſiderable Opinioali : 
of a Lye, that I much queſtion, hethe f 
ever there was a compleat and finiſnt Vills 
ny done without it; whatſoever is under: 
take 
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Lying injurious to Society. 177 | 
1 (Mtaken of that kind, mult be either by a | 
ven Lye, or by force; now raſh and headlong | 
H vrce may mean it well, but it makes but 
Jule lame miſchief 8 For, as one wel! obſerv'd, Dr. South. 
reTle hand can hardly lift it ſelf up high 
.: enough to ſtrike but it muſt be ſeen, ſo that 
the warns while it threatens; and the greater 
a ſwinge it fetches, the longer notice it gives 
to evade the vengeance ; but a Lye whi- 
ſpers defamation and ruine ſo ſoftly, that it 
ſeldom reaches the Ear, before it reaches 
the Heart: it brings on vengeance under 
the moſt engaging colours and preterices ; 
and like a handy Executioner, always gives 
good words, while it claps over the nooſe: 
Aua, Ppivec, 290 AzAnue : it Poiſons with 
the tendereſt endearments, it diſpatches to 
the long home in the pleaſanteſt vehicles; 
it looks us ſmilingly in the ſace, while it — 
gives an underhand thruſt at the belly; it 
ſtrokes a Brother lovingly by the beard, and 
takes that convenient hold to {mite him un- 
der the fifth rib; it cies Hail Maſter, and 
kiſſes, for the very ſignal of an helliſh 
treachery. To be brief, there hardly ever 
was an Oppreſſor, a Traytor, a Tyrang 
or a Villain, but he was a Lyar ; or elſe he 
ſet up without one very neceſſary faculty 
for his buſineſs. Epanetas is mention'd by 
Plutarch, for being wont to ſay, that Ly- 
ing was more or leſs inſtrumental, in all 
Ns N | the 


178 Lying mean and ſerwile, 
the Evils and Outrages that were done it 
the World. So then if we would not be 
thought to delight in miſchief, we muſt not" 
delight in Lying; and if we would reſt {et 
cure from harm, let that be part of out 
Litany, Deliver me, O Lord, from Lying h 
Lips, and from a deceitful Tongue. 2 

3. Lying is a pitiful, ſorry, ſcandalous \ 
habit, and if we have any ſence of Repu-ſſ1 
tation, we {hould diſdain it: 'tis the ſign t 
ofa mean, and ſervile, and baſe diſpoſition; * 
the ſhift of narrow, daſtardly, and dege-fj | 
nerate Minds; the guard and weapon of a. 
Coward, the refuge of a Slave: Tis the! { 
Property of Truth to be daring, to go di- 
realy to its end, and come up fairly to aff 
Maps face; but a Lye is fearful, and skulk- | 
ing, ſteals round you, cannot endure to! 
be confronted: it not only ſhews a Cow- | 
ard, but contributes to make him: for « 
when once a Man gets a knack of Lying 
himſelf out of difficulties, he will never 
dare ſtand a charge, never own his words, 
but eat them; never take upon him what 
he has {aid or done againſt any oppoſition, ſh | 

but deny and Lye off all: It is not therefore 
for the good grace and repute of a Lye, 
that Men of Honour fo nicely reſent, and 

ſtomach to have it given them. I am loth il 

Montaign: to take a Noble Author at his word, who 
ſays, that upon examination he fears the 

reaſon 


Lying mean, and ſervile. 
reaſon of it is, becauſe tis moſt natural to 
defend the part that lies moſt expos'd. There 
may be ſomething in that, but I rather 
think the true ſecret is, That to give a 
Perſon the Lye, is to impeach his Man- 
hood, tis in effect to call him Coward ; 
and then, if his Sword be of true Metal it 
will fly out almoſt of its own accord. A 
Lye 1s ſuch an infamous and dirty thing, 
that it ſtains wherever it touches: A Lye Eccleſ. xx. 
is a foul blot in a Man; there is ſomewhat 24. 
inſufferably rude and offenſive in the very 
word, it ſounds obſcene and groſs, it 
ſhocks the ſenſes; cis doubtful whether it 
touches a Man's Honour moſt to give the 
Lye, or to take it: and yet I know not 
how it comes to paſs, but as Matters are 
manag d, all the baſeneſs and turpitude 
ſeems to be confin'd to the word; we are 
commonly reconcil'd well enough to the 
thing; nevertheleſs this is prepoſterous and 
intolerable, when try'd by reaſon ; that 
ought to be very {candalous to tell, which 
it is very {candalous to be told of: both the 
name and the thing are hateful. Lying is 
a wretched, ſneaking, odious Vice, and 
we had need be aſham' d of it; if the Son of 
Syrach's ſence will paſs, it will ſhame us 
whether we will or no, for The diſpoſition of 
a Lyar is diſbonourable, and his ſbame is ever 
with him. But the bare ſhame is not yet 

N 2 the 


180 Lying tends 10 Corrupt our Principles 


the worſt circumſtance of the Sin; there 

8 farther in it that ought to ſtart], 
- for 

8 Lying will have by degrees a ſad 

effect upon our Faith and Principles; it wil 
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| our Minds from a due regard of 
| God, from the dread of his inviſible Pre. 
WC tence; from the awful ſence of his ſecret 
5 obſervation over us: for 'tis a fort of wick. 
4 
WW: 7" edneſs that depends altogether upon being 
WE latent, and unobſerv'd ; it keeps abſcond- 
il ing and Jurking 1n the ſecret corners of our 
9 hearts, and fears nothing ſo much as dif: 
\_- covery, and the light, Now mark thi: 
110 for a Rule; any Sin we make free with, 
io 1 under this notion, that we can be private 
434808 and ſecure in it, tends to render us regard- 
ts | leſs of the Powers unſeen ; and inſenſibly to 
_ _ Waſt away all divine fear and impreſſion 
up out of our Souls. If we have any thing of 
5 1 Principle or Conſcience in us, it muſt ap- 
x by pear by our being apprehenſive , above all 
"194 things, of being ſeen and cenſur'd by God; 
1 and the trueſt judgment we can make, 
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how far that reflection goes with us, is to 
conſider what diſturbance and interruption 
it gives to our ſecret deeds and itffagine- 
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i tions; for if while the Eyes of Men arc 
if ſhut we find we can make bold in the 
| ſight of God ; if it be all one between him 


and our Conſciences alone, what we 
| think 
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Lying tends to Corrupt our Morals. 


think or do ; our State is deplorable and 
deſperate: if his privity to our Minds be no 
hank upon our purpoſes, we muſt have but 
a looſe and lifeleſs apprehenſion of a future 
Judgment, and that I look upon is the 
laſt and finiſhing ſign of irreligion. Lying 
therefore muſt have a natural and ſure ef- 
fect to unprinciple us, becauſe it uſeth us 
to be fearleſs and inſeoſible of God, and diſ- 
ciplines and hardens our hearts to this im- 
pious imagination, that ſo long as Men do 
not find us out, we are ſafe. Hence it 


181 


was ſaid by one of the Ancients, That Lying Montaign, 


was a manifeſt contempt of God, and withal, 
a fear of Man : upon which the honourable 
Writer I juſt mention'd, who is for the 
moſt part all fancy, made this reflection, 
which was full of Judgment; What can 
one imagine more hateful, and contemptible, 
than to be a Coward toward Man, and valiant 
againſt ones Maker ? So then, he who would 
not be thought to defie God, muſt not diſ- 
ſemble with Man ; he who would not be 
ſuſpected for Atheiſtical, muſt keep from 
ſuſpicion of being a Lyar. This therefore, 
to al who are not quite out of love with 
good Principles, ſhould be a preſſing Argu- 
ment againſt this Sin. 

5. We ſhould no leſs abandon and de- 


teſt Lying, for the ill influence it will have 


Lye, or be 


upon our Morals: We muſt 
bely'd, 
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Lying tends to Corrupt our Morals. 


bely*d, in almoſt every Sin we commit. If 
we Sin againſt others, tis much but there 
is a Lye made inſtrumental in the wrong; 
and when wer any Sin prevails upon us, 
it is by coming in upon our weak ſide 
with a Lye, promiſing the Lora knows 
what delight and raviſhment, when upon 
trial we find it an errand Cheat. Lying 


_ undertakes for two things, which are of 


ſingular conſequenee to advance and encou- 
rage Wickedneſs ; it pretends to bring us on 
ſucceſsfully, and to bring us off ſecurely : 
it will provide a hundred ſhifts, and blinds 


and diſguiſes, to protect a Sinner, both co- 


ming and going: It is ſo apt an invention 
to ſtand by and befriend us in our evil 
ways, that it is commonly the firſt thing 
our degenerate Natures take a liking to: 
we begin with it in our Childhood, and 
when the Devil {finds a Lad to be ready 
and arch in the uſe of this gift, he con- 


ceives great hopes of him. We firſt enter 


upon the exerciſe of it in our Play, and 
when Luck runs againſt us, the Lye muſt 
run for us: when we have got the knack 
of it, we Romance and Lye in our chat; 
when it is a little familiar in our Converſe, 
we begin to turn it to account, we Lye 
tor ſomething, if it be but for a trifle ; e- 
very thing muſt have a beginning: and 
from ftretching for a ſmall matter, 3 
FFC don 
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Lying tends to Corrupt our Morals. 


ſoon take to lanch out upon a round occa- 
ton: we will deprecate, perjure, and bra- 
zen out any thing to compaſs our Ends: 
Lying is the firſt eaſie in-let to all manner 
of Injuſtice, Theft, Oppreſſion, and Vil- 
lany: it fits brooding and gendring miſ- 
chief, juſt as it is {aid in the Prophet's Al- 
legory, Out of the Serpents root ſhall come 
forth a Cockatrice, and his fruit ſhall be 4 
fiery flying Serpent. And as it brings Men 
on with ſucceſs and improvement in wick- 
edneſs, ſo it is very officious and ready to 
bring Men off in ſecurity : what a natural, 
apt, and preſent thing is a Lye, to one ſur- 


183 


priz'd in a fault? how thoughtfully do 


Men Treat and Article with it beforehand, 
to fave them harmleſs? and how many 


bold Eſſays will it venture at, to vouch 


and clear our innocency ? ſuch a clear and 
confident account! ſuch a plauſible rehear- 
{al of the matter! with ſuch an inoffenſive 


look, and ſo many ſolemn proteſtations, 


that one would imagine no room could be 
left for ſuſpicion! as God is ſaid to aſſiſt 
his Saints in time of peril, and give them 
inſtant anſwers without their premeditation; 
ſo it is not for nothing that the Pfalmilt, 
when he would have a Wicked Man's buſi- 
neſs done effectually, makes this proviſion, 
Let Satan ſtand at his right hand: no doubt 
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Lying raines our Credit. 


tions and Lyes to bring bim off. 
There is no end of the uſefulneſs of Ly- 
ing, to a courle of wickedneſs; ſo that if 
we have any {fort of regard for our Vertue, 
and our Morals, we muſt reſolve to break 


with this pernicious habit, and deal ſin- 


9 
We ſhould make Conſcience of Lying, 


as : tends to ruine us 1n our Credit and 


Truſt: what touches us here, we are apt 
enough to be ſenſible of: he who has loſt 
himſelf in this reſpect, has in a manner loſt 

himfcif from Civil Society: the cement 
that keeps us united to one another is Faith, 
and Truſt ; this is much the ſame thing in 
Bodies Politick, as that Plaſtick Power 
which keeps the parts of Matter together, 
is in Bodies Natural: and when ever any 
particular Part or Member is found inſin- 
cere and rotten, it muſt fall off, becauſe 
there is no foundation remaining for any 
farther dependence. Now whatever a 
Lyar may fancy to the contrary, the World 
will find him out by degrees, and ſettle 
and ſpread his Character: and when once 
he has got the Name, his Condition will be 
ſomething ſingular ; he will be a Man by 
himſelf, no one will venture to _ 


either Friendſhip, or Commerce, or ven 


common acquaintance' with him: his word 
wil go for nothing; his breath may be 
uſeful 


Lying ruines our Credit. 


aſeful to him in life, but not in ſpeech : 
and then the worlt is, tis a Name and 
Character hardly to be ſhook off again: 
once a Lyar, and ever ſo. It is in this, 
as in ſome other Caſes, a Man may be 
depriv'd of the benefit of his Faculty, but 


the Character of it is indelible. The ad- 
vantage of Lying can be but ſhort, in that 


a Man will ſoon be ſuſpended, but the 
ſcan dal of it is for life: and there are two 
ſufficient Reaſons for it; for firſt, it is 
one of the difficulteſt habits in the World 
to be left off: there is an unaccountable 
ſatisfaction and charm in running on, for 


which a Man can pive no better reaſon 


to himſelf, than that he is inchanted and 
bewitch'd to it: he ſhall be ſenſible that 
he is become diſcredited, and Proverb'd 


for a Lyar, that all his words are receiv'd 


as tdle Tales, that he is ever taken with 
diſtruſt and allowance, that the Company 
many times look hard at him, that they 
ſtrive to keep their Countenances, that 
they bleſs themſelves as he goes, and that 
in general 'tis almoſt got into a Rule, that 
2 Story muſt needs be falſe, becauſe he is 
the Author: And yet all this ſhall ſigniſie 
very little, either to change or ſilence, or 
abate the vain habit; or if you could ſup- 


poſe a Miracle, that a confirm d and com- 


mon Lyar ſhould leave off, and become 
O conſcien- 
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conſcientious in what he ſays; yet you 
muſt ſuppoſe another Miracle, to make Men 
alter their Opinions of him, and give him 
Credit: God mult work ſtrong deluſions up- 
on a Man, to make him believe a Lyar. 
And what a miſerable Condition is it to be 
run ſo far out of Repute, that we can have 
no Truft given us for one word we ſay? 
Sometimes it may vaſtly concern our inte- 
reſt to have our Words paſs; now and 
then a Lyar tells a true ſtory, and then 
it being ſomewhat unuſual with him, he 


looks that particular notice ſhould be taken 


of it ; but all is received with the ſame al- 
lowance and regard: Truth it ſelf is ſul- 
pected for coming out of his Mouth, and 
juſtly enough, tor what buſineſs had Truth 
to do there? Remember how it fared with 
the Shepherd's Boy; he had cheated the Fa- 
mily ſo often, with the mock and lying 
howl of a Wolf, that when the true Wolf 
came howling and ruſhing upon him, he 
cry'd out in vain for help; he had befool'd 


them ſo many times with the falſe noiſe, 
that they would not regard him now, when 


it fell out to be too true. The Lyar loſes 
the main end and ſatisfaction even of Ro- 
mancing; for tis nonſence to Lye, if we 
can't make People believe it : And at this 
rate, he deprives himſelf in effect of the 
benefit and uſe of Speech; for one had as 


good 
” 


— — —ͤ—ñ——mñ — In db 


good be altogether dumb, as be capable 
of ſpeaking to no purpoſe. A Man would 
not ſuppoſe himſelf in ſuch a Caſe as this 
for the univerſe ; and yet if a Lyar would 
but get as well acquainted with himſelf, as 
other People are, he cannot be perſwaded 
how it ſhould be otherwiſe. On the other 
Hand, there is a ſubſtantial ineſtimable 
Treaſure in the very name and ſound of 


Sincerity, which is not to be purchaſed 


by the Indies: It ſets a Man high in regard 
and privilege, above the reſt of his fellow 


Creatures, and carries an Authority with 


it, that is next to Inſpiration : And is it 
not a ſingularity in Eſteem worth trying 
for, when like Zezocrates among the Greeks, 
we may eſtabliſh ſuch a Character for our 
Truth and Integrity, that our bare words 
hall paſs, before the ſolemn Oaths and Af- 
ſeverations of other Men? : 

7. Another thing very conſiderable 
in Lying,” to diſcourage us from the 
cuſtom of it, is the bad effect it muſt have 


n time upon our very Iutellectuals: By con- 


ſtant Uſe and Exerciſe our Underſtandings 
muſt be perplex'd and incommoded by it; 
twill mix in ſuch an odd Medly of Ideas, 
the falſe among the true, in the repoſitory 
of our Minds, that our Memories ſhall be 
at a perfect loſs how to ſort them, and 


when the Memory cag't be certain which 


are 
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188 Dying confounds ourIntelleGuals. 
are real, and which not, the reaſon can- 
not make any ſure work with them, nor 
the Judgment determine with certainty. 
The Imagination of a Lyar, is like an in- 
chanted Field, wherein there ſeems to ap- 
pear ſuch a variety of ſtrange fantaſt ical 
Ideas, ſuch a confus'd diſorderly mixture 
of Chymeras with realities, ſuch a Chaos 
and huddle of notions together, right and 
wrong, that the Viſion ſhould be enough 
to turn his Brains; and the miſchief is, 
unleſs a Man could undertake to ſay back 
again, all thoſe romartick things he has {aid 
to raiſe the deluſion ; there is no diſpelling 
the charm, nor chaſing away the Monſters, 
to let the true Light ariſe, and clear up the 
Mind again. This Image cannot look ex- 
travagant, if you conſider how often a Ly- 
ar avers what he never heard, and quotes 
what he never read, and gives account of 
Authors which he never ſaw, and repeats 
over his own Inventions ſo frequently, til 
he cheats himſelf at laſt into a Belief, that 
farely theſe things were real; therefore how 
can 1t be otherwiſe, but that of the notions 
which remain upon his Mind, he ſhould 
in proceſs of time be utterly uncapable to 
recolle& which of them had, and which 
had not, any true Foundation in Nature ! 
Nay, I'll undertake that a confirm'd Lyar, 
cannot ſecure himſelf from being impos'd 
upon 
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upon by his own dreams; let the impreſſions 
of them be laid aſide in his mind but a 
few days, and if he chance to turn them 
over gain, he ſhall not be certain what to 
gage them, what Truth may be in them, 
nor how they came there. 


| 
189 


Ceſellius Baſſus had not been often Tacit an, 
wont to impoſe upon himſelf the belief of 1. 16. 


his own falſe imaginations, he could never 
have doted ſo far upon an extravagant illu- 
ſion of the Night, as not only to miſtake it 
for a real Truth himſelf, but impudently 


to paſs the deception upon the Roman Em- 


peror: the Man had a notion imprinted 
upon his fancy, of a prodigious Maſs of 
Gold hidden under ground, in a certain 
Eſtate he had in Africa; and having forgot 
how he came by the notion, he concluded 
at laſt it was a real thing, and accordingly 
goes and puts it into Nero's head, with 


that ſingular confidence, and with ſo many 


probable Circumſtances for tale and token, 
that the ſilly Imperial Cully takes the Im- 
poſture down glib ; and without farther di- 
ſtruſt, diſpatches away the Informer with 
publick Coſt and Solemnity, to go over 


and fetch it all into the Roman Treaſury. 


The Concluſion was, all that Baſſus found 
by digging was his own grave, which he 
choſe to make there rather than return back 


to acquaint the Emperor with his diſap. 
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pointment. Between Dreams, and Lyes, 
and Realities, a Man given to Romancing 
muſt often find himſelf perplex'd and non- 
plus'd : it was for the difficulties that muſt 
tollow of this kind, that it is become a 


' Proverb, That a Lyar had need have a good 


Memory. Nor did this notion eſcape the 
Sor of Syrach, when ſpeaking of the Law 


of Reaſon and Knowlege, he ſays, Men 
Eccluſ. 15. chat are Lyars cannot remember her. And 


thus again what the Prophet threatned as an 
extraordinary Judgment, 1s indeed the na- 


Jer. 0. tural conſequence of this Sin, 4 Sword 
36. 


(that is, a Fate) is upon the Lyars, and the) 
{ball dote. A Trade of Lying muſt, in long 
run, create a great miſunderſtanding be- 
tween a Man's intellectual Faculties, and 
{et the Fancy, Memory, and judgment at 
variance among themſelves, each accuſing 
the other of being falſe and treacherous; 
by which means the operations and reſults 


of the Mind muſt often prove indeliberate, 


and precarious : and therefore tho' all Men 
are alike oblig'd to deteſt Lying, yet there 
are none who have greater reaſon to have 
it in abhorrence, than thoſe who give their 
Minds to Learning and Philoſophy : ior 


that being nothing elſe but a ſincere and ar: 


dent inclination, to diſcover and admure 


Trath, it muſt imply at the ſame time, 


proportionable hatred and averſion $0war 
a 


— — — — — — 
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Lying makes ug hated by God, and Man. 1 91 
all Falſe hood, and Lying. Accordingly, 


when Plato proteſted that he would reſpect De Rep. 


none for Philoſophers, but ſuch as were * 5: 
earneſtly and paſſionately bent after Trath, 
reg Tis & 6e ginolezuou] he ſigni- 
fed in the fame words, how much it con- 
cera'd wife and inquiſitive Men, to abomi- 
nate all Lying and Deluſion. . So that if 
we duly regard the improvement of our 


Souls, and affect thoſe high Privileges of 


Truth and Knowledge, which are the per- 
fections of Humane Nature, we will not 
endure to ſcribble and blur over the Table 
of our Minds with ſuch talle inſignificant 
Scrawls and Cyphers. 

8. And laſtly, We ſhould utterly aban- 
don and abhor Lying, for that juſt con- 
tempt and odium it bri ings upon us, in the 
ſight of God and Man : 't was Platos re- 
flection, Jed . mere Vere 2, avpor 
Miogow ; and we find it distinctly COn- 
firm'd in Scripture, tis hateful in the ſight 
of God: Lying Lips are an abomination in 
the ſizht of God and all falſe ways he utterly 
abhors. It is no leſs deteſted by all good 
Men; it is one of Solomon's Aphoriſms, 
That « Righteous Man hateth Lying : and it 
was the reſolution of his Royal Father, He 
that telleth Lyes ſhall not tarry in my ſight. 
Fo all this let it be added for a cloſe, that 
the ſure end and reward of it is Damnation; 

tor 
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for we have had it reveal'd fromHeaven, That 
the Lyar hath his part in the Lake which 
burneth with Brimſtone, which is the ſecond 
death. So then the ſumm is, If we have 
any juſt regard for our own inward eaſe 
and ſatisfaction; for the common rights 
and welfare of Mankind, for our Reputa- 
tion, and Honour; for our good Principles, 
our Morals, our Faith and Credit; for our 
Underſtandings, for the love of God and 
Man here, and for our everlaſting Condi- 
tion yet to come ; let us make a firm Co- 
venant with our hearts, that we will upon 
no pretence whatſoever indulge our {elves 
to Lye. 


l 


CONCLU- 


lan. 


That 

hi | 

ml CONCLUSION. 
have : ne 
eaſe Wherein ſome Means are aaviſed fo 
ights avid LyiNG. 

puta- | 

1ples, | 

wg 50 5 O make a clean effectual rid- 
] and dance of this Sin out of Hu. 


ondi- Mane Society, a few things may be adviſe- 
Co- lable at parting. | 

upon! Let us take care that our Children be 

ſelves l moſt ſtrictly and religiouſly diſciplia'd up 
Ito Truth: let us teach them to admire, 
affect, and love it; and whatever we ſpare 
hem for, let us never ſpare them for an 
obſtinate Lye : when they would fave 
hemſelves from another fault by that, let 
hem ſmart more ſeverely for the Lye, 
han the Fault they would indemnify by 

— 

But before we have right to proceed a- 
gainſt our Children, we muſt take due 
are of the Example we ſet them in our own 
ives. Let us firſt reſolve to be ſevere 
aſters of Truth and Sincerity our ſelves ; 


10 


a wiltul Lye, be the provocation what it 
ill; let us never tell an innocent, inoffen- 
we, inſignificant Lye: and for this me- 
hinks the Philoſopher's reaſoning is ex- 
: 

A 


and to this end, let us never give way to 
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Ariſt. Eth. ceeding right and pertinent; O0 Ne g 
r ne Gy y 3s ph Nappa, EE For 
< when a Man is ſuch a ſtrict admirer of 
“Truth, that he will uſe himſelf co keep 
“ {uperſtitiouſly to it, even tho' in Caſes 
„of no moment, how much more will he 
* think himſelf concern'd to ſpeak Truth, 
* when it is in Matters of Conſequence ? 
* he who would refrain from Lying, ſim- 
* ply as Lying, will be ſure to refrain from 
©it, when Circumſtances ſhall render it 
% diſhonourable and unjuſt ; and this is the 
% Man who delerves a Character for his 
« ſincerity. N | 
Farther, 1n order to keep Chaſt. and un- 
{potted from this Sin, we ſhould be very 
{ſcrupulous how we take the freedom to 
magnifie and enlarge: for he who exceeds 
the Truth, and he who comes ſhort of it, 
are both alike guilty of Lying ; and it muſt 
betray a ſtrange propenſion to the Sin, 
when we cannot forbear it even in a true 
Relation. And if Mea give their minds 
to it, how abundantly may they launch it 
out, and Lye, only in the way of circum- 
ſtance? And what an odd Metaphyſical 
thing is a reality, when dreſs'd out, from 
head to heel, with Fictions and Chimeras ? 
tis no new thing to have an inconſiderable 
Tale lick up, and gather monſtrouſly in 
rolling ; all one as a little Book, by that 
4 ets | — wa 
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time it has been handed about by Criticks, 
and thwack'd and loaded with Scholia's, 
Verſions, Paraphraſes, Comments, and 
Annotations, ſhall ſwell up to a Volume 
inſupportable. And I am the rather con- 
cern'd to drop ſome expreſs caution a- 
gainſt this itch of amplitying, becauſe I 
have obſerv'd Perſons of ſome probity are 
apt to be a little tardy this way. Now to 
be liberal in laying out our own inventions 
upon true Stories, 15 upon all accounts to 
be forborn, by thoſe who make any pre- 
tenſions to ſtrict and ſteady ſincerity. For 
firſt, 'tis a diſingenuous impoſition upon 
the Perſon we converſe with, by ſurpriſing 
his aſſent at a diſadvantage ; for when he 
has reaſon to be confident we are upon a 
true relation, his belief is pre-poſleſs'd and 
prejudic'd, to receive all ſuch veriſimulous 
inventions as we think fit to add for the 
better grace of the Story : by all which he 
is not only deceiv'd himſelf, but in a way 
of becoming the ridiculous inſtrument of 
retaling out our Lyes to other People. It is 
the ſame kind of Cheat as that of paſſing 
off corrupt and baſe goods, by the Credit 
of ſome ſound and ſubſtantial Samples ; or 
rather, like that which St. Paul, upon a 
due ſuſpicion of Humare Nature was appre- 
henſive of; that when he had laid a true 
and ſolid Foundation, others ſhould come 
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after him and build upon it, every Man 
according to his own imagination, Gold, 
Silver, Precious Stones, Wood, Hay, Stub. 
ble : but, ſays he, let them tale care what 
they db: Pan, the fire [hall try every Man's 


work of what fort it s, And further, wel 


ought ro be cautious of all circumſtantial 
enlargements, becauſe, let there be never 
ſo real a foundation for what we ſpeak, yet 
as far as we amplifie upon it we Lye; 
there may not be ſo much, and ſuch groſs 
Lying indeed, as if we had invented the 
Whole; and while ſome of it is true, as 
well as ' ſome falſe, there ſeems a little mo- 
deſty remaining; but unleſs we tenderly 
cheriſh it, a little of that Vertue can never 
laſt long. A Cuſtom of enlarging upon 
ſome foundation, will ſoon bring you to 
enlarge upon no foundation at all? if you 
are good at amplifying, you can never fail 
of becoming good at inventing ; for juſt ſo 
young Lads come on in their Exerciſes; at 
firſt they muſt have ſome pertinent hints, 
and topicks given them, upon which they 
are to expatiate; and fo 1n time and pra- 
ctiſing, they will learn to work out the in- 


tire web. 


To keep from enlarging, for there the 
Temptation begins; we ſhould be adyis'd 
to abridge our ſelves of that fond and fooliſh 
delight we are all fo very apt to take, in 

„ 


| Means to avoid Lying. 
ſtartling and amuſing other People with 
Wonders: our inventing ſo many ſurpri- 
Zing, improbable Circumſtances for this 
purpoſe, does but quite ſpoil our intention; 
for inſtead of making the thing look ſome- 


what more than ordinary, we make no- 


thing of it: we have always the faireſt 
chance to be credited, when what we re- 
late ſounds likely and natural ; and if we 
could be content with what Nature produ- 
ces, we ſhould be {upply'd with Materials 
enough for all our interviews: we need 
not invent odd ſcandals to belye one ano- 
ther into defamation, for if we can but 


have patience, we are all ridiculous and 
{candalous enough to afford real Novels ſuf- 
ficient for that purpoſe ; there is no ſuch 


neceſſity for ſtraining to make one another 
look infamous and abſurd; if we only did 
one another juſtice, and drew but to the 
Lite, there would be abuſe enough in that : 
we ſhould ſufficiently ſtomach to ſee our 
ſelves expos'd in our own true and proper 
Colours: he who lays it on thicker and 
courſer than Nature, muſt be monſtrouſly 
unmerciful, and at the loſs of his own 
Credit, he muſt undo his own Malice by 
Over- acting it; incredible Calumny brings 
its own vindication : and the virulent 
Tongue that ſhoots out too vehemently, 
will inſtead of piercing, be apt to dou- 
„ : 03 | ble 
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ble upon the mark, and lick it ſmooth 
again. | 

Farther, we ſhould not only take heed 
of enlarging and inventing our ſelves, but 
we ought to be a little cautious how we 
take things after other Perſons : ſome Men 
are ſo notorious at the Lying gift, that tis 
weakneſs and ſcandal to receive what they 
offer, but much more to paſs it off again 
upon their Authority, Nigidius was 
thought witty enough to be taken notice. 
of, for nicely ſpliting the hair between 
mentiri, and mendacium dicere : To Lye, 
{aid he, 20 to invent a Falſehood of our own, 
and knowingly paſs. it off ; but to tell a Lye, 


is ignorantly to paſs another's Falſehood off 


11 
11 


for Truth: and upon this Gellius tells us he 


made this Moral Reflection ; Vir bonus 


præſtare debet ne mentiatur, prudens ne 
mendacium dicat: It is the part of a good 
Man never to Lye, and of a prudent 
Man never to tell a Lye. Things gather 
in the relation ſo extravagantly, that we 
ſhould make ſome abatements even after 


Men of Credit: their manner of telling 


will magaifie of courſe : let a Painter Copy 
after another Piece, and be as exact as if 
it were for his life, and yet 'tis much but 
he varies, or adds ſomething out of his 
own fancy: and ſo 'tis in copying Cha- 
racters after other Men, but — the 

5 altera- 
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altere tions here are out of all meaſure: it 


was a {mart reply of old Thales, who being 


ask'd what diſtance there was between 


Truth and Falſehood? as much, ſaid he, as 


between the Eye, and the Ear: Whata Man 
ſees he may be pretty certain of, but if he 
had it by hear-ſay, a hundred to one it 
there's any thing in't. 

One Admonition farther, and then I 
think I have done. Let us give our ſelves 
up to ſtudy and admire Truth in general, 
nor only Moral, but Logical or Natural 
Truth ; not only as it regards che agree- 
ment of our words with our thoughts, but 
of pur thoughts with the nature of things: 
for tho? to ſpeak as we think be no Lye, 

it may eaſily be falſe, if we are not 
careful to take things rightly : and to ſpeak 
what is falſe is an imperfection, even when 
t does not amount to a Sin: and to differ 
Iften with Nature, is the way to differ with 
our own Minds. God is our great Origi- 
nal, and we pretend to be his Image; but 
if we mean to keep up any true reſemblance 
of him in our Souls, we muſt not only let 
our words have a good agreement with our 


thoughts, but our thoughts muſt have the 


{ame good underſtanding and agreement 
with the nature of things : the Divine Per- 
fection is, that he cannot poſſibly impoſe, 
or be impos d upon; to keep him therefore 

| in 
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in our view, we muſt take all poſſible care 
about the rectitude of our Judgments, as 
well as the ſincerity of our Wills. And let 
us chear up (ſaid Lucian, concluding upon 
the Lyar) we have an effettual Antidote a- | 
gainſt all deluſions, if we will but make uſe of 
it; let us follow right Reaſon and the Truth 
in all things, and we need not fear being put | 
upon, or concern d with any vain or Lying : 
Imaginations, | | 


FINIS. 
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ADVERTISEMENT. 

A Vindication of the Chriſtian Church in the 
- £ A. Baptizing of Infants, drawn from the Holy 
Scriptures : By Theophilus Dorrington, Rector of 
Wittreſham in Kent, Printed for JohnWyar, at 
the Roſe in St. Pauls Church-yard. | 
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